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| where every man favors himself. When Horace | a good deal of it, there is no room, or very ; who will say, “ These Republicans and Im- 
| Greeley ran for Comptroller of New York little, for that contemptible but powertul | perialists can never live peaceably together. 
| State, he thought at midnight that because his | means of perverting the suffrage so freely em-| The riotous scenes now taking place in the 


| city vote was large he was elected. It was the | ployed by our own politicians. The Custom | streets are only the precursors of universal 
| country that forsook him. The country had | Houses and the Navy Yards of Great Britain | anarchy. Let us have the Empire, which alone 
been flattered by his manner ; the city classes | are not centres of corruption, and members of | will be able to put down all opposition, and to 
respected his individuality. } the House of Commons consult what they keep the peace.” In England or America 
| While the lower classes of the cities are | think is the opinion of their constituents, and | a party which should thus make brawls and 
constantly recruiting from foreign lands, the | not the whims, the ambition and the greed of | dueling a part of its systematic policy could 
middle classes gain their accessions both from }& pack of hungry office-seekers or arrogant | have no possible hope of success. Things are 
abroad and from the country regions of | oftice-holders. managed differently in France, however, and 
; America, It is the son of the farmer who is | These facts are not to be denied ; and they | the one sure card for the politician to play is 
| a banker. A boy from Tioga is a broker of | are the reverse of what exists in the United | to foster the belief that anarchy is close at 
| Wall Street, and a Vermont peddler became | States. Here the President may defy the | hand, and that his party can alone preserve 
| the owner of a railroad. The chief merit of | wishes of Congress for long periods, and veto | order. 
these men is that they prevent the policy of | important questions,.as witness some of the} The prospects are that this policy will suc 
our country from being a curse. They erect | proceedings of Mr. Johnson and of President | ceed. As has already been said, the fact that 
great buildings, establish lines of transporta-| Jackson. On their part, Congress may be at | the programme of the Left Centre—or of the 
| tion, organize immense charitable institutions, | variance with the people, as it has been this | true Republicans—gained its recent success 
employing common. laborers and preventing | Session on the question of the finances. Again, | in the Assembly only by four votes, was due to 
| them from tramping the country. If the | when the nominal appeal is made every two | the temporary support given to it by the Im 
| country sends its produce to the middlemen  vonwe, an enormous advantage, wholly discon- | perialists. The certainty that the latter will 
of the cities, it pays from the profits for the | nected with its real views, rests with Con-| finally vote against it renders its defeat 
eare of the thousands of immigrants who | gress. It reaps at every election the harvest | almost a moral certainty. The political situa 
would be paupers in the land. It is true that} it sows at’ every session. Its members, in| tion will then become more than ever un- 
Mr. Stewart does not teach the populace to | quiet times, are elected independent of their | certain and hazardous. The’ Assembly will 
adore an Angelo, and that Mr. Vanderbilt does | principles, and this is partly true even of un- | have demonstrated its inability either to restore 
not talk of Dante with his barber. But the | quiet times. There is not possible in this | the Monarchy or to definitely organize the Re- 


Sie s pee : . ; | cities of America are now in the condition of | country any such rapid and complete change 
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all banking institutions that contain promissory | oniee 
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notes, unpaid and bearing rates of interest. | 
We are aware of the fine pastoral feeling | 


which makes poets believe that God made the 
country and that man made the town; and we 
are willing to confess that one chaste country 
maiden limping the sheep-walks of ancient 
ruins is more charming than all those law- 
abiding women who, on the same spot, in a | 
bustling city, some cobwebbed centuries ago, | 
gave themselves to the unwished licentiousness 
of the Babylonian Venus. It may even be that | 
the rural Mr. Flagg of Illinois is essentially | 
greater than the municipal Mr. Mitchell of 
Milwaukee, or the metropolitan Mr. Lick of 
San Francisco. But before we utterly condemn 
cities, let us seek more trustworthy informa- | 
tion about them than comes from the pouting 
lips of country Congressmen who have been 
soured against political economy by the cup- 
and-ball of some monte tripod, and against 
Wall Street by the dark and awkward joke of | 
the panel game. 

Purity, honesty and statesmanship are not | 
confined to the yellow banks of the Mississippi, 
nor to the long green Kentucky fields where 
Ceres and Pomona, goddesses of the granger, 
top off rural bushels with the largest potatoes 
and gain paternal compliments by plucking 
the esculent cabbage for the fumid tobacco. 
From Sodom to St. Louis there have been 
cities in which were good women and great 
men ; men who, as George Eliot says of her 
Florentines, “ looked on life mainly as a game 
of skill, but not dead to the traditions of 
heroism and clean-handed honor.” And if one 
were to ask where the political spirit had its 
loftiest flight, where popular learning was 
deepest, and where republicanism possessed 
greatest glory, the reply would be, In those old 
wealthy, manufacturing and commercial cities 
of Venice and Genoa and Florence—cities 
whose province was the world. It is true they 
possessed Shylocks, but they possessed also 
Bassanio and Portia; and if Florence was 
pedantic while her barbers, quoting Latin, 
lathered chins, it is enough to know that there 
were people in the market-place who could 
recognize the glory of Savonarola. The thirty 
thousand wool-weavers of Florence were poli- 
ticians and critics of art. Everything was 
brought home to them. Their great men talked 
before them. Machiavelli, keen and volatile 
statesman, gossiped at the kerb, in a city that 
contained eighty banks to do the business of 
Europe. It is written that admiration of learn- 
ing and genius became almost an idolatry 
among the people of Italy. “The spirit of 
literary research,’ says Macaulay, “allied 
itself to that of commercial enterprise. Know- 
ledge and public prosperity continued to ad- 
vance together.” In the city-republics, as in 
the cities o our own time, political liberty 
was assured because the public spirit was 
intense and intelligent. A city which was 
amused by Boccaccio and sublimed by Dante, 
opposed the aristocracy. 

The city always fosters democracy. France 


| 
| 











is Bonapartist, but Paris is democratic. Popu- 
lar rights find expression in the dirty grocer- 
shops of St. Antoine; the rural population 
supports the glory of the Empire. While the 
Chiselhurst stripling offers the plébiscitum to the 
hamlets,Gambetta rouses republican sentiment, 
that is local popular spirit, at twilight in the 
cafés. In America the process is the same. It 
is the material that is different. Democracy is 
not without some public spirit. It is inferior 
to the democracy of England. It resembles the 
senseless mobocracy that occasionally rules 
for an hour at Constantinople. It is narrow 
and brutal, but not selfish. Having intensity 
without imagination and energy without pur- 
pose, its clamor is a howl and its gathering 
a riot. But if our city democracy is un- 


national and narrow, it is human and radical. 
It does the most unreasonable things with 
matchless bravery. Sometimes it is the moth 
flying at the candle ; but sometimes it is Sam- 
son tugging at the pillars. It seldom inspires the 
sympathy of the conservative rural districts, 


are American; that the broadest humanity 
s in the cities ; and that the most success- 
ful of middlemen, though they do not patron- 
ize the glory of letters or commerce or art, 
are Americans whose fathers are now grangers 
protesting against dwellers in the cities. 


FACTS VERSUS PREJUDICES. 

T is generally supposed in this country that 

the United States Government is much 
more perfectly representative than that of 
Great Britain ; but this can be shown to be in 
many regards a great mistake. Indeed, we 
can imagine few errors more radical. It would 
be very easy to prove that the Government of 
the United States under Washington was very 
much freer and more representative than the 
Government of Great Britain under the 
Georges. But that is not the question. While 
our Government has been unchanged, except 
by the admission of the negroes to the exercise 
of the suffrage, the Government of Great Bri- 
tain has completed a revolution begun nearly 
two hundred years since, which entirely 
changes the basis on which it rests, the 
sources from which it derives its power, and 
the branches of the Government in which that 
power is deposited. 

It must be conceded, to start with, however, 
that the right of suffrage in Great Britain is 
much more limited than it is here. Without 
entering into the details of the distribution of 
that right, it may be roughly stated that 
whereas the legal voters of Great Britain are 
only eight per cent. of the population, the legal 
voters of the United States are about twenty- 
two per cent. In other words, where there 
are eleven voters here there are only four 
voters there—a discrepancy of nearly three to 
one in favor of the United States. But setting 
aside the proportion of voters, it would not be 
difficult to show that the machinery of gov- 
ernment enables those who do vote to give effect 
to their views much more readily in the United 
Kingdom than in the United States. In the 
first place, there is no separation of the Execu- 
tive from the Legislative Parliament, and the 
popular branch of Parliament exercises all the 
powers which in this country are confided to 
Congress and the President, as well as a great 
part of those reserved to the several States. 
As we have recently pointed out, the Govern- 
ment of England is in reality administered by 
a Committee of the House of Commons. The 
Queen is but a passive instrument in its hands. 
The aristocracy is powerless to resist its will. 
The whole country is submitted to the decrees 
ot the representative portion of the Govern- 
ment, which possesses the immediate power 
of enforcing its views. 

But not only is this the case. A contrivance 
also exists, the origin of which is obscure, but 
whose operation is direct and efficient, by 
which this portion of the Government is kept 
constantly and strictly representative. A pow- 
erful motive exists at all times for a direct 
appeal to the country whenever there is any 
reason to suppose that the country has changed 
its opinions or wishes since the last election. 
An important measure being proposed by the 
Ministry, and rejected, if the Ministry supposes 
the country will support it, it dissolves Par- 
liament, and the people decide either to ap- 
prove or disapprove the measure. If it 
approves, the Ministry goes on governing the 
country ; if it disapproves, the Ministry re- 
signs. If the measure is accepted, the pre- 
sumption is so strong as to be nearly perfect 
that the country approves, because the House 
of Commons knows that a substantial contra- 
diction of the popular will must sooner or 
later lead to a dissolution. 

Again, when an election takes place, there is 
almost no such thing as Government patronage 
to influence popular judgment. This is due to 
a civil service system which, though open to 
some serious objections, has done away with 

the peddling of offices to control votes. While, 





therefore, there is room for demagogy, and 





ment and that of Great Britain may to some 
extent be gradually removed. 


FRANCE. 

VENTS move rapidly in France. A little 
while ago the Assembly was ready to 
vote for the restoration of the Bourbons—had 
Henry V. only been able to conquer his pre- 
judices against the Tricolor. Now Monarchy 
is already left irrevocably behind, and the 
Republic and the Empire have the field of 

battle exclusively to themselves. 

The defeat, by a majority of one hundred votes, 
of the proposition to declare that France is a 
Monarchy of which the House of Bourbon is the 
legitimate head, is a deathblow to all hopes of 
any action on the part of the present Assembly 
in favor of the Monarchists. This vote was 
brought about by a union of the Republi- 
cans and the Imperialists, who have wisely 
agreed to defeat the common enemy as a pre- 
liminary to a trial of strength between them- 
selves. One thing has therefore been definitely 
settled within the past fortnight. There will 
be no restoration of the Bourbons while the 
present Assembly remains in existence. Were 
it to dissolve and be succeeded by another As- 
sembly, the chances of the Monarchists would 
be still more hopeless than they now are. The 
elections which have taken place during the 
past year have been almost uniformly carried 
either by the Republicans or the Imperialists, 
and it is reasonably certain that another As- 
sembly would contain a very small proportion 
of the believers in divine right or in Orléanist 
expediency. 

The Assembly has proceeded in the work 
of organizing a permanent Government by 
voting, by a majority of four, that the pro- 
gramme of the Left Centre shall be imme- 
diately acted upon. The Left Centre, as every 
one knows, is made up of those Republicans 
who are afraid of the Communists. While 
most of the members of the Left Centre are 
sincere Republicans, not a few of them would 
prefer anything tothe triumph of Cummunism. 
The programme put forward by the party 
aims to convert the Septennate into a Repub- 
lic. It provides for the creation of a Senate 
as well as an Assembly; for the assumption 
of the title of President by MacMahon; and gives 
the President the power to dissolve the As- 
sembly. Nevertheless, the adoption of this 
programme is by no means probable. The 
small majority by which its immediate con- 
sideration was voted is not a conclusive test 
of its strength. The Imperialists, who will 
oppose it with all their energy, joined in the 
vote of “ urgency ” merely in order to defeat’ 
the programme of the Monarchists. And their 
detection, when the measure comes to be 
formally voted upon, will insure its defeat. 

The leaders of the Imperialists are consum- 
mate politicians. Better than any other men, 
they understand the true method of influenc- 
ing the average French voter. Now that they 
have aided the Republicans in driving the 
Monarchists out of the field, they have begun a 
systematic attempt to intensify political excite- 
ment. The attack upon Gambetta, and the 
offer of Cassagnac to furnish nine Imperialists 
who will meet nine Republicans on the duel- 
ing-ground, are not the results of feud and un- 
governable political animosity. Napoleon III. 
gained the throne by exciting the fears of the 
French merchants and property-holders. He 
led them to believe that he was the only man 
who could save them from the Red Spectre— 
from Communism and civil war. The Im- 
perialists are now playing the same game. 
Their intention is to convince France that the 
political hatred between the two great parties 
is such that civil war and anarchy are im- 
minent. They not only appeal to the public 
dread of Communism, but they mean to pro- 
duce the impression that the republicanism of 
such men as Casimir-Perier and his coadjutors 
is hardly less dangerous to the public peace. 
They count on the timidity of the bourgeois, 


public. There will then remain nothing but a 
coup d’état by MacMahon, or the dissolution of 
the Assembly. The former would be an act 
wholly at variance with MacMahon’s charac 
ter, and at best would be but a temporary ex- 
pedient. The dissolution of the Assembly 
would, however, result in an election which 
would so greatly increase the power of the 
Imperialists as to give them the virtual control 
of the Cabinet to be appointed by the new 
Assembly. And when that moment arrives, 
the restoration of the Empire will be no 
longer problematical, and we may expect an 
immediate appeal to a plésbiscitum managed sv 
as to insure the recall of Napoleon IV. The 
victory achieved by the vote of “ urgency” 
the other day will prove a fatal one to the 
Republicans, and the event will show that in 
accepting the alliance of the Imperialists they 
have surrendered their cause to their wily 
enemies. 





THE GREAT JOURNALIST. 


j= PARTON, theorizer about anecdotes, 
and F. B. Sanborn, of the Springfield Ke 
publican, give to the magazine literature of 
July two articles on journalism, both pleasant 
Summer essays, and neither of them of much 
practical consequence to the profession. It 
used to be thought that a journalist who wrote 
about journalism was making himself ridicu- 
lous, and that a writer. not a journalist, who 
theorized about newspapers, was an ass. 
Within three years, Mr. Fred Hudson, for a 
quarter of a century manager of the Herald, 
has given a history of his trade ; nearly every 
leading editor (Watterson, Halstead, Reid, 
Marble) has lectured on the subject; and 
many of those whose opinions are valuable 
have given interviews to the editor of a book 
upon journalism, which is soon to be pub- 
lished. In addition, every prominent news- 
paper has given its opinions about its own 
business ; there have been disquisitions in 
editorial columns, which reflected the anxiety 
of Bohemian councils; and journalists not 
only edit newspapers in fair round-hand, 
but tell us besides what a newspaper ought 
to be. 

There are three things about which readers 
want to know : The goodness in bad people ; 
the badness in good people; and the theory 
upon which a man manages a newspaper. A 
reader’s morning paper and his breakfast are 
parts of his personality, and he is inquisitive 
about the cook. The editors who talk most 
about impersonal journalism are the least per- 
sonal of journalists. If a man have strength, 
his individuality will become prominent in 
small type or in large. Impersonality is only 
the modesty of little men. If the MIndividuality 
of Mowbray Morris filled only one obituary line 
in the London Times, it was not because of 
Walters’s selfishness and system, but because of 
Morris’s lack of individuality. It was because 
he did not assert himself like Watterson. A 
genius is never limited by the composition- 
room of his own paper. He may be as modest 
as Hoche, but he will be as strong as Hoche 
And people are never lacking in the intelli 
gence which discerns true individuality. You 
can hide a man under but one cover—money. 
Many thousand pou ds a year hid Mowbray 
Morris, and the Times dismissed him in a line. 
It is a fact, in America at least, that the men 
who rise are those whom it is considered 
necessary to repress. And they rise above 
pittances. The best-paying papers develop 
the fewest independent men. How few men 
ever went out of the New York Times to edit 
their own journals! Raymond, with money, 
made it impossible for a good journalist to 
leave him. 

All our journalism is individual. There is 
no coherence in the journalistic trade, and a 
report of a yacht-race in one paper is as dif- 
ferent from that in another as the two leading 
articles. The paper and the editor are one. 
The Herald is a photograph of Bennett; the 
Times is « description of Jennings. All the 
subordinates carry the features of the chief. 
It used to be said with truth that anything ap- 
peared great in the Jribune. The smallest man 
in the paper felt Greeleyish. So that even the 
news takes color from the man. It is either 
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on Judas’s. 
fluence down to the smallest comma in his 
paper. We have noticed that where a dry- 
goods merchant is shiftless his boy always 
hangs out the calicoes awry. If, in 
which Mr. Parton mentions, the scum-report- 
ers lied about a “ hanging-match.” their em 
If Mr. Parton tells 


the case 


ployers were responsible. 
the truth about the Morristown falsehood, 
there will, in a week's time, be a half-dozen 
leading editors who are responsible liars, or 
there will be a half-dozen fewer reporters on 
the daily press. 

The journalism of the future, of which Mr. 
Sanborn speaks, depends upon the great men 
of journalism just as much as, in the minds of 
the people, the politics of the near future de- 
pend upon the great statesmen that may be 
developed. It may be that politically the 
country will be satisfied with its elder states- 
men like Anthony and Hendricks, though it is 
now gauging the abilities of new men like 
Jones and Booth. In the same way it is pos- 
sible that the journals now existing may 
satisfy the minds of men who read, though 
there be theorists like Parton and Sanborn 
who think, the former that the suppression of 
half our daily papers would greatly advance 
the art of journalism in the United States, and 
the latter that had Goethe lived in England, 
instead of Germany, he would have been a 
newspaper editor rather than the theatre-man- 
ager that he was at Weimar. 


BOUNDARY TREATIES. 

YHE boundary lines between nations are 

seldom established upon just or equitable 

principles. This may be owing to the fact 

that they are, for the most part, determined 

at the close of some war, where one of the 

high contracting parties has been worsted by 
the other. 

Until within the last fifty years or so the 
various peoples of the earth had set up their 
own individual standards of right and wrong, 
from which no appeal was suffered, and which 
they presumed to be immaculate. Since, how- 
ever, the ends of the world have been drawn 
together through the agency of steam and 
electricity, a grand central court of adjudica- 
ture has risen up in effect, before which 
thrones and dynasties may be arraigned, and 
the wrongs of the past in a measure be rec- 
tified 

In view of this latter consideration, then, 
the question naturally arises, whether we of 
the nineteenth century, upon whom a new era 
has dawned with superb scope for our ener- 
gies, lofty aspirations and grand ideas, are 
still to bow uncomplainingly to unjust arbitra- 
ments that may have been thrust upon us in 
the hour of our weakness, and that have with 
time become more and more oppressive, as 
well as prejudicial to our material interests ? 
In other words, are we to be bound by any 
treaty palpably unjust in itself, and continue 
to suffer without a murmur the grievances 
and wrongs entailed upon us, in a national 
sense, by the past generations of any foreign 
power whatever, when we may, if we will, 
relieve ourselves of the galling burden? 

The question, which is one of great interest, 
becomes of paramount importance in its ap- 
plication to a boundary between two nations, 
which may not only embarrass the trade and 
commerce of the one to the advantage of the 
other, but be absolutely antagonistic to every 
sentiment of justice and the natural divisions of 
Jand and water. 

Take, for example, the map of North Amer- 
ica, and trace, if you will, the boundary line 
between the British possessions and those of 
the United States, from its inception at Van- 
couver’s Island, on the Pacific coast. to its 
termination on the Bay of Fundy, between 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and explain, 
if you can, on what principle of equity or 
justice it ought to continue to be binding upon 

“the American people. Running along the 
.forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, across 
,the continent, it diverges south a little to strike 
Lake Superior midway. Thence it holds its 
way east, dividing Lakes Huron, Erie and 
-Ontario through their centres, and following 
all their sinuosities as well as those of the 
wivers that link them together, until it enters 
the St. Lawrence, that noble outlet of them all, 
and grand highway along which their majestic 
waters roll into the Atlantic. 

Here, however, after pursuing its way ina 
spirit of fairness for many miles, it suddenly 
diverges from its just and natural course, 
seizes upon a vast tract of land that should 
palpably have been embraced in the State of 
Maine, and hands over the mouth of the river 
to the British ; giving them the command of 
the Lakes, and shutting out our whole northern 
trontier, for thousands of miles, from its just 
right to share equally with them one-half of 
this great natural thoroughfare to the sea. 

To be sure, it will be said by some that at 
the time the American colonies became inde- 
pendent Great Britain could not afford to give 
up New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. But 
taking the circumstances of the Revolution 
into consideration, and not to speak of the ob- 
vious true course of the line, she ought to have 
divided the St. Lawrence with us from its 
source to the Atlantic, and not have embar- 
rassed the commission with any unjust stipula- 
tions or subtle influences. 

Owing to the fact of the mouth and so 
large a portion of the St. Lawrence having 
been monopolized by England, the great lakes 
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of which it is the 
some mainly in the 
And_ this 
has recognized as a 


outlet are regarded by 
light of British waters. 
although not 
motive, has 
small degree to prompt the 
statesmen of the New Dominion to the 
action they have just taken in relation to di 


circumstance, per- 


con 


port of New York and attracting it to Mon- 
treal or Quebec. Had the boundary defining 
our northern frontier pursued its course 
through the centre of the St. Lawrence to the 
sea, no such project would have ever entered 


the head of our neighbors ; as from the 
western shores of Lake Superior to the 
straits of Belle Isle we should never have 


parted company with them for a single mo- 
ment, save at such points as Sault Ste. Marie, 
Niagara Falls, the Lachine Rapids, or the 
Long Sault. 

Although this threatened invasion of our 
carrying trade is far from a trifling affair, 
there need be very little apprehension of its 
results, if, as a clear-sighted writer in the 
Herald recently observed, the shorter section 
of the Erie Canal, between Oswego and Troy, 
be enlarged to accommodate steam 
800 tons burden, that could attain 
of ten miles an hour. This route, 
the same pen, if complete when the new Wel 
land Canal goes into operation in 1876, will 
enable the New York merchants to benefit by 
the latter, and have their grain landed here 
from Chicago without breaking bulk, and in 
about the same time it would take to reach 
Montreal, instead of being eighteen days in 
transit from Buffalo to this city, at an average 
cost of 12.63 cents per bushel ; while via Os- 
wego and Troy the time of transit under the 
proposed condition of things would occupy 
only a trifle over six days with the cost re- 
duced to 5.69 cents per bushel. So that, after 
all, we have the whip-hand of our neighbors, 
which we hope to use in a spirit of friendly 
rivalry, if we even do steal their thunder so 
far as the Welland Canal is concerned. 

But Congress must be alive to the import- 
ance of this question, and at once open up an 
adequate and facile communication by water 
between this city and Lake Ontario. No other 


the speed 
continues 


commercial highway can compete with that of 


water, and especially when it admits of goods 
being forwarded from the place of shipment to 
their final destination without breaking bulk. 

In consideration, then, of the difficulties and 
embarrassments that threaten us, and have 
long afflicted us with reference to our Western 
carrying trade, etc.— difficulties which we 
believe to have had their inception in the dis- 
torted manner in which our northern bound 
ary has been wrested from its natural and 
equitable course, are we, so far as this special 
case is concerned, to be influenced for all 
time by the cry, “Observe your treaties,’ 
uttered so frequently at the expense of justice 
and common sense ” 

We do not presume, of course, that the 
point at issue ought to involve any direct mis 
understanding with Great Britain, as we are 
aware she can meet our arguments, with the 
round shot, litera scripta manet. But, if even 
the written word does stand against us in this 
instance, she must know that there is not in 
this vast Republic to-day a single true Ameri 
‘an who subscribes to either ita letter or 
spirit. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
FKar is not hydrophobia. 
LaMAR for Vice-President. 


THe FRencH PeorpLE in New York number 
25,000. 

Car. Scnvurz and General Grant have not been 
reconciled by Silver Brick Jones. 

CONGRESSMEN who fight Butler may fight him as 


anything but a fool. They must not make a mistake. 


Tue ALTA CaLirornia thinks our criticisms of San 
Francisco journalism were truthful as far as they 
went. 

THE Sr. Lovis Rerveiican thinks that Grant 
stands out as the solitary steadfast fact in the rising 
uproar, 

AMERICA is to have a cardinal appointed by the 
Pope. Why not give the red hat to Jones of 
Nevada? 

A Cainer OFFICER, stipposed to be Secretary 
Robeson, says he is in favor of General Grant for a 
third term. . 

HENRY Watterson, the Jules Verne of journal- 
ism, thinks that the opportunity of the Democrats is 
in the Fall elections. 

GENERAL Stuart L. Wooprorp has earned an 
honorable reputation, this session of Congress, by 
his persistent advocacy of reforms. 

WaATTERSON, & newspaper man, praises provin- 
cialism; Sargent, a Senator, denies that the Pacific 
Slope representatives are provincial. 

CONGRESSMAN Foster, in the Butler debate on 
Friday, showed himself a true spiritualistic medium. 
He tried to have a “‘ rap at old Cockeye.”’ 

Tur New York Matt says it is the condemnation 
of Wall Street that it is ruled by Jay Gould. Then 
why in the name of heaven doesn’t J. M. Bundy go 
down and rule it? 

Senator LOGAN does not like Silver Brick Jones. 
Indeed, Jack Logan’s opinion of Jones of Nevada is a 
poor one. In Cincinnati, Logan said that Jones is the 
most ignorant man in Congress, getting newspaper 
correspondents to write his sayings for him. If he 
does, the newspaper correspondents at Washington 
make smarter speeches in Congress than any other 
class of newspaper wen. 
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verting the grain trade of the West from the | Bill. 





Cricaco, according to the new directory, has 
75,000 more population this year than it had last 
year. Chicago is the typical American city. It pos- 
sesses John Wentworth, Horace White, and Storey 
ot the 


PRESIDENT GRANT has indicat 


Times. 
| to his friends that 


Conference Committees’ Finance 


It does not please hin, but he is carrying 
out his idea in the Me:.orandum that he will 
compromise. 


Or James Lick, the San Francisco Evening Post 
says that he did not carn his money, but that he 


purchased real estate which rose on his hands. It | 
adds that his gift to San Francisco was only a just | 


one. Is the Pos/ communistic ? 


Sr. Louis must be ina bad way. The Globe says 
that at present there is over a million of dollars 
worth of property in St. Louis belonging to bankrupt 


estates advertised to be sold, and placed on the | 
market under conditions that render its sale on any | 


terms absolutely certain. 


Ir Grant runs for a third term, what will be 
the argument against his doing so? That Washing- 
ton and Jefferson had only two terms? But will 
the voters consider that a good reason? Will some 
of them not say that their choice fot three terms fs 
better than somebody else’s for one? We do not 
propose to answer these conundrums. 

Jerr THompson, the Confederate general, now 
almost sixty years old, lightly built, with shrunk-up 
face and a broad-brimmed black hat, was asked 
the other day if the blacks would continue to con- 
trol affairs in the South, and he replied, though we 
cannot vouch for his figures: ‘‘ Why, what can 
1,000,000 blacks do against 38,000,000 whites? The 
race will become almost extinct in twenty years by 
amalgamation! We are bound to do it!” 

CoLorapo is making a large showing of property. 
She has 644 miles of railroad already completed ; 
her industrial product in 1873 exceeded $20,000,000. 
There are ten National Banks in Colorado. The 
assessed value of property is $50,000,000, and the 
real value is not far from $100,000,000. There are 
7,000,000 acres of land fit for agriculture. The 
registered vote is over 25,000, and the entire popu- 
lation is estimated at 150,000. There are 167 post 
offices in the Territory. The population is intelligent, 
homogeneous and enterprising. 

Or M. Gamperra, the leading Republican of 
France, the Saturday Review says: *‘ M. Gambetta, 
like many other men who have made their mark in 
the world, has two distinct sides to his character. 
He is at once prudent and impulsive. He can be 
patient and vigilant, can slowly mature his ideas, 
and can wait inactive until the hour of action comes. 
This was the side of his nature which he showed in 
his sketch of the Republican programme. He is also 
vehement, passionate, a thoroughly good hater, in 
short, the fou furieux of M. Thiers’s well-known 
saying. This side of his nature he displayed when 
he came to his invective against the Imperialists ; 
and it certainly is an advantage that when a man 
wants to give a warning he should be able to give it 
in very plain terms, and that when he wants to 
curse he should have a natural turn for strong 
language and a fine command of expletives.” 


GIRLS ARE SMARTER THAN Boys, after all. And 
here is a bit of evidence. It will be observed in the 
college commencements this year that the boys 
choose the trite, threadbare subjects for essays, 
while the girls give a pulsation and tingle to their 
themes. ‘These are some of the subjects of the 
boys: ‘The Holy Land,” ‘ Habit,’’ ‘‘ Self-made 
Men,” “* The Scholar,” ‘‘ Might and Right,’’ ‘* Cha- 
racter,”’ ‘‘Common Sense,” ‘‘ Myths,’’ ‘ Ideas.” 
The girls, with more originality, write on subjects 
like these: ‘‘ The Troy of Poetry and of Fact.” 
‘* Royalty and Republicanism,” ‘* The National 
Gait,’ “‘ Justice to the Jew,’ “ Poetry vs. Slang,” 
‘The Two Voices in Zampa.”’ Now, we contend, 
the girls who chose these subjects would make 
better voters, journalists, Senators and Presidents, 
than the boys who chose the vapid, commonplace, 
water-gruel subjects first named. Indeed, if we 
were looking for a husband, we would pass by all 
the boys and choose one of the girls. 


ENGLISH WRITERS, speaking of the trade depres- 
sion in their country, say that there have been 
heavy iron failures ; the woolen trade of Yorkshire 
has also suffered severely, the number of failures 
there being considerable, although there are hardly 
any of great magnitude ; the linen trade has also 
been the scene of some embarrassment; and the 
well-known difficulties of the colonial produce 
trade have also been strongly illustrated. These 
are the directions in which the trade depression for 
the moment is most marked, although no trade is 
very brisk. And it is quite plain that any impres- 
sion derived from the frequent reports of failures as 
to trade generally being unsound would be entirely 
erroneous. The area to which the difficulties are 
almost wholly confined is, after all, a comparatively 
small one, and the difficulties yet declared at least 
do not show that even within that area the state 
of collapse extends beyond a very few houses, 
while the foremost houses have in no case been 
touched. 

‘HE REAL GODDESS AND THE IDEAL are often one 
person, as we may know from this bit of art news. 
Howard Roberts, of Philadelphia, has painted a full- 
length nude female figure, entitled ‘“‘ The Model's 
First Sitting,’’ which is thus described: “ A beauti- 
ful girl is shrinkingly devoting herself to the require- 
ments of art. She has naturally fallen into a position 
where every line of her figure is graceful and charm- 
ing, but so modest is the expression of her face that 
one feels necessity alone could have overcome her 
reluctance to such a mode of earning bread, and 
that a hard struggle has been made before the 
drapery was removed, which now hangs in delicate 
folds beside her. The figure is seated in a carved 
chair of artistic shape, and around her lie the 
palette and brushes of a painter.’’ Now the picture, 
however well executed, says the Springfield Re- 
publican, must be brutal. A “ nude female figure,” 
representing a mythologic goddess, naiad, or what 
other imagined creature you please, may be con- 
sidered in its relations to absiract beauty. But 
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this confronts the beholder with outraged maiden 
modesty, and to delicate minds, though the furthest 
; shock of 
ym this to 


removed from prudery, must bring a 
pained surprise. There is but a step fi 
the Swinburne coarsening of womanhood. 

SECRETARY OF Wak BELKNAI 
cused of going into his Department without any 
But a correspond- 


has often been ac- 


knowledge of its requirements. 
ent from his own State of lowa says that he is in 
appearance every inch a soldier, and in bearing a 
gentleman, without the frigidity or fussiness of too 
many officials. During a pleasant private con 

versation he gave this item of his personal history : 
“T was born in Washington, and in passing the 
War Department I used to wonder if I would ever 
get into it. In the course of time I read law, and 
became a clerk for six months’in the War Office. I 
then took my satchel and started West for lowa, 
with a deep conviction and presentiment in my 
mind that I] would one day retura here as head of 
the Department. A fellow-clerk said to me, ‘ Bel- 
knap, you are a fool to leave a good clerkship, with 
a salary of twelve hundred dollars, and go West.’ | 
went West,”’ he said. ‘‘ ] am Secretary of War; he is 
my clerk.’’ This is only one of a thousand inci- 
dents illustrating the wisdom and correctness of 
the oft laughed at advice of the Sage of Chappaqua, 
‘Go West, young man!” Mr. Belknap fought 
with Sherman from Atlanta to the sea, and was one 
of the bravest of the brave. His father, William 
G. Belknap, was a brave man in the wars of 1812 
and of Mexico. 

LirrLe Turers still lives, after an industrious and 
eventful career. It is said of him that he leads the 
life of a human machine—regulated, cared for, 
caressed, put to bed and got up again every day of 
his life with the most ingenious care, a combination 
of a mother’s tenderness and a chronometer’s pre- 
cision, in the shape of his wife and his sister-in-law, 
Mile. Dosne. It will require an accident, they 
believe—and that is what they are always plan- 
ning against—to suspend the working of the 
admirably adjusted mechanism called Thiers. His 
coffee, his soup, the wine with which he wets his lips 
on the rostrum, the temperature of his rooms, the 
material and cut of his clothes, the springiness of 
his carriage, everything is prepared, bought, 
chosen, managed and applied by hands frantically 
attentive and delicately idolatrous. Eight hours’ 
sleep—not a minute more or less—six in bed, where 
he goes at eleven o’clock, and two during the day, 
one after each meal. If he were in the middle of a 
sentence at his writing-desk at eleven o'clock, his 
wife comes and drags him off to bed. At five in the 
morning he is promptly waked and made to get up 
Two hours of the waking sixteen are devoted to 
walks or to visits, and the remaining fourteen 
For forty years this has been the invari 
able routine of this well-regulated existence, and 
neither journeys, revolutions, nor the rise or fall of 
his fortunes, have ever changed the programme, 

THE Lonpon Times thinks that Europe is prepar- 
ing for war. The London correspondent of the New 
York World writes: The leading article in the 
Times of yesterday is one well worthy of the atten- 
tion which it will everywhere receive. It was a 
plain warning that Europe is on the eve of a mighty 
war. Affairs have come to such a pass that the 
burden of maintaining the armies which all the 
nations have prepared for the coming war is too 
great long to be endured. But still these armies are 
constantly increased. ‘‘The process of turning 
citizens into soldiers,”’ says the Times, ‘‘ goes on all 
over Europe without any apparent limit.’’ The 
German army is more than half as large again as it 
was fifteen years ago, but still it is not large enough 
to satisfy Bismarck and Moltke. France, Austria, 
Italy, Russia, Belgium and Sweden are each follow- 
ing Germany’s example, and are increasing their 
armies. Each is afraid of the others, and ** Europe 
is returning to the traditions of an earlier age, wheu 
every free man was a soldier, and the pursuits of 
industry were wholly subordinate to the claims of 
military service.’’ Each nation says it is arming 
only for defense, but some of them have already 
armies for defense more numerous than any offensive 
army that can be brought against them. For, says 
the Times, ‘‘ Germany hasa total army of 1,261,000 
men, and this is nearly twice as large as the entire 
offensive army of European and Asiatic Russia, and 
falls very little short of the combined offensive 
forces of France, Austria and Italy. The French 
army, again, is much larger than the army with 
which Germany could make the attack. Nor is 
Italy less well defended against all possible assail 
ants. Within the last fifteen years she has almost 
doubled her standing army, and has increased the 
available offensive part of it in an even larger pro- 
portion. She has now 605,000 soldiers with whom 
she can defend herself, and 322,000 with whom she 
can attack her neighbors. If we measure her 
defensive forces against the offensive forces of any 
other nation whatever, we shall find that they are 
considerably in excess of most. The very pretense 
of reasom thus altogether disappears, and the 
jealousies and suspicions of the nations of Europe 
with regard to each other’s future movements are 
shown clearly to be as baseless as they are 
ruinous.” England for every 1,000 of her popula- 
tion maintains only three soldiers for offensive pur- 
poses; Italy and Belgium maintain twelve ; France 
and Austria fifteen; and Germany twenty-one. It 
is in vain for Germany to pretend that she wishes 
to defend herself--she means mischief, and the gun 
which will be the signal of the next great war will 
be fired by her. 


A WOMAN’S HAIR. 
NLY a woman's hair, 
( A fair lock severed and dead ; 
But where is the maiden—where 
That delicate head? 


Perhaps she is rich and fair, 
Perhaps she is poor and worn 

And ‘twere better that one somewhere 
Had never been born 


And the careless hand that threw 
That faded tress away 

Ah! the false heart that once beat true, 
Al! love Gung away. 
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—_ imevaweis | best— flying with shortened clothes down the rugged 
PREMATURITY. steep ; bounding over furze-bushes and intervening 
BY |} rocks; never shirking, never swaying, save once, | 
2ORER OR \ ON. | when an ugly hollow yawned before her, trom 
Rosset Lose ivr | which she saved herself almost by a mircle, till she 
F aught in nature be unnatural |} reached the bright green flat at the bottom, and 
I It is the slaying by a springtide frost | turned triumphantly to see where the beaten Edwin | 
of Spring’s own children : cheated blossoms al | wasinthe race. She could notsee him; she could not 
fetrayed i’ the birth, and bort r buria | see her brothers, even. Was it possible they had 
Of budding promise, scarce beloved ere lost all fallen in the treacherous hollow she had so nar- 
(nee, in the silence of a clear Spring might | rowly escaped? So back up the steep hill she ran 
This still, cold-footed Frost, with footstep light again in strange dismay till she gained the brink of 
Slid thro’ the tepid season, like a ghost the pit, wherein lay Edwin on his back, his face 
Wrapped in thin white snow-white and laced with blood from a horrid 
Fiitting, he smote the first-born of the year ragged cut on the forehead; and by his side hei 
vnd ere the break of day their pretty buds were sear two brothers kneeling, as useless as boys alw ays are 


But the blossoms that perish’d 
Were the 
in haste to be cherish’d 
With en’d zone 
Had too soon to the sun all their beauty shown 
Lightly-vested 
Amorous. breasted, 


Which 


lower 


Blossom of almond, blossom of peach ; 
Impatient children, with hearts unsteady 
So young, and vet more precocious each 


Than the leaves of the Summer, and blusliing already! 


These perish’d because too soon they lived ; 


Sut the ouk-flower, prudent and proud, survived, 
If the Sun would win me,”* she thought he must 
Wait for me, wooing me warmly the while ; 


For a flower’s a fool, if a flower would trust 
Her whole sweet being to one first smile 


TOTTIE WYLDE’S DEVICE. 


CHAPTER I.—-A RACE DOWN-HILL. 


WISH you wouldn't talk such rubbish, Ed- 
die !’’ said prettie Tottie Wylde maliciously, 
as she lay one brilliant Summer day busily 
digging holes with her parasol in the soit 
sward of the down overlooking Seasurf, on the 
Southern coast. Her younger brothers had wan- 
dered away to roll boulders down into the level 
below, and her cousin, Edwin Keiller, pined for her 
to say she loved and would marry him. 

* It isn’t rubbish, Tot,’’ he replied, warmly ; ‘‘ you 
know you like me, and yet you drive me mad with 
your childish ways. Can't you——” 

* No, | can’t, sir; and 1 won't—I won't tie my- 
self to any man. I am going to be an old maid, and 
travel about the country lecturing on Woman’s 
Rights, with that dear Miss Faithfull.” 

He chewed the end off his cigar with vexation as 
she chaffed him; ‘‘ I'll not ask you again, Tot. You 
must deliberately mean to make me miserable, or 
you wouldn’t go on like that.” 

** Oh,yes, you will—you know you will—won’t you, 
Eddie?’ She laughed all over as, certain of her 
prey, she teased and petted him, and put a tiny 
1and in his, while making a little moue. 

‘*T won't tell you. I’m not going to be madea 
fool of all my life, by Jove! I'll go back to town 
to-morrow, and grind away at law.”’ 

‘Oh, Eddie, Eddie! and leave your own Tottie 
lamenting?’ Again she laughed outright, and 
looked bewitchingly, while the sweet south wind 
tossed her locks wildly. He got up ina rage, flung 
his cigar away, and turned as if to go down home. 
Tottie relented, but sne could not help irritating 
him a little more: ‘ Eddie, Eddie!’’ she called, 
** don’t leave me; now come back here; there’s a 
good boy! and I'll tell you what I’ll do—lI really 
will,’’ she pleaded, asa brilliant idea flashed across 
her brain; and he could not heip turning round to 
listen to the winning tones. ‘I'll marry you, Ed- 
die—there—if, if—but will you promise me you'll 
agree to what I say ?”’ 

She acted capitally, did little Tottie Wylde, and 
she attracted his attention at once. He answered: 
“I'll ugree to anything, if you are in earnest.”’ 

‘Tam in earnest. You promise?’ 

“| promise.”’ 

“Very well. Now I'll tell you,’’ she said, jump- 
ing up from the grass as her eyes sparkled with fun. 
‘* But where are the boys? Oh, there they are, 
coming back. Well, Eddie (now mind, it’s a bar- 
gain!) you are not to ask me any more it I win 
what Iam going to tell yon; and I'll promise to 
marry you whenever you like, if you win. Is it a 
bargain?” 

“Yes, I promise,” he said, entering into the fun 
of the thing, and thinking that it must end to his 
advantage, whatever it was. 

‘* Well, so do I, on my side. Now, what I mean, 
is, that we shall run a race for it down this hill, 
right to the bottom !”’ 

‘“What bosh, Tottie! Why, you'd fall on your 
head before you got ten yards, and then there'd be 
a nice row at the Royal!’’ He laughed at the ab- 
surdity of the idea. 

** Would I, indeed, Mr. Impertinence? We'll see. 
You've promised, and I mean to keep you to it.” 

‘* You are really in earnest ?” 

‘Of course I am !’’ she answered, beating a wee 
foot propre ep | on the ground. 

‘* All right!’’ he laughed out gleefully, “ you’re 
mine, then!”’ 

‘Don’t be so sure,” she smiled a little slyly. 
She knew what she could do on her own rugged 
Welsh mountains ; she knew, also, pretty well what 
used to be her cousin’s capabilities in the same lo- 
cality, and experienced little fear for the result. 
The boys rolled on the turf in ecstasies of fun when 
they learned the terms of the bargain. 

** By Jove, she’ll beat you, Eddie!" said Jack, 
who rather looked down on his cousin as an 
athlete. 

“That she won't! I bet you half a crown she 
won't.” 

Edwin Keiller did not quite like it. The descent 
was very steep, broken in places with hollows that 
could not well be seen until one was just in them, 
and it was an immense distance to the level at the 
bottom, which rose again before culminating in the 
final cliff that overhung Seasurf. He had no fear 
for himself, but he had on Tottie’s account. She 
would not, however, be gainsaid, but kept him to 
the race, and began to get ready. 

** Now, Harry, you shall start us fairly. Jack, 
hold this for me, and this—handing him her tairy 
hat and delicate mantle. Then she tied her hair in 
a firm knot behind, shortened her petticoats with 
one tight hand, and kept the other tree to balance 
herself. 

‘‘Oh, nonsense, Tottie! Let us give it up. 
80 silly,’’ said Keiller. 

“You're afraid!’’ she laughed out, flushed with 
excitement. ¥ 

“I’m not!” he retorted, indignantly, placing 
himself in position. : 

“Are you ready?’ asked Harry, in high glee, 
while Jack absolutely howled with delight. 

**Beady!" they both answered. 

‘One, two, three—off!’’ he shouted, and away 
they bounded, the boys keeping a little behind. 

**Run, Tottie! run! run!” they screamed ; and 
Tottie, brisk-footed maiden of seventeen as she 
was, hill-born, limb-free as a fawn, did run her 
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in the presence of pain, sickness or trouble. Ina 


second she had gained the bottom of the hollow. | 


‘Oh, Eddie! Eddie!” 
grass in @ passion of tears, with the long brown 
| hair now tumbling in confusion all over her sweet 
face. ‘What have I done? Oh, what has hap- 
pened?” 

He did not speak, but the useless boys said in 
their ignorance, ** Oh, nonsense, Tottie! he’s not 
hurt—only shaken a bit.” 

She, girl-like, turned on them furiously: ‘“ He’s 
killed, for all you know or care! Water! get some 
water, down there at the bottom where I ran!” 
Jack bounded away, delighted to escape the fierce 
look, and soon returned with a hatful, to find Tottie 
supporting Edwin's head against her breast, while 
she wiped away, with her dainty pocket-handker- 
chief, the clotung blood from the wound on the 
forehead. Then she sprinkled his face with sharp 
dashes of the water, until at length he came to, and 
faintly smiled. 

‘You've beaten me, Tot,” he feebly uttered, as 
he opened his eyes and saw whose arms were sup- 
porting him, She smiled through her now fast- 
coming tears: ‘‘ Oh, Eddie, darling, I’m so sorry !”’ 

‘*Never mind it, Tot,’ he said. ‘I’m all right 
now!” and, in proof of the fact, he turned to get 
up. Asharp yell of pain dispelled the idea. The 
man’s left arm was broken, and poor Tottie’s heart 
was very sad as she and Henry helped him down 
to the Royal Hotel at Seasurf, where they all were 
staving—Jack having flown on ahead to have a 
surgeon in readiness. 

The Honorable Mark and Mrs. Wylde, with Tottie 
and the two boys, made up all a strangely clever 
family. Proud and humble in a breath; despising 
wealth while they reveled in it; disliking poverty, 
and famous for the number of poor trends they 
cultivated ; scorning society, and yet enjoying it 
with a keen zest; utterly uncontrolled by caste or 
its traditions, and at the same time proud of their 
high birth; they stalked, noble savages, in the 
hunting-grounds of fashion. The grand Welsh moun- 
tains from whose stormy gorges they had emerged 
hut a year or two back, had (their friends said) no 
little to do with this contempt for common Saxon 
customs; and had not Edwin Keiller been a con- 
stant visitor to the old estate in the troubled hills, 
as well as a bona fide cousin, he would never have 
come to be called ‘* Eddie, darling!" by the only 
daughter, or hold the place he did in the family as 
a sort of tamed attuché, whom Tottie was not un- 
likely to take into her head to marry some fine 
day. 

“Only I’m sure 1 don’t know where you are to 
get bread and cheese from, Tottie, it you do,” said 
Mrs. Wylde one day (on her way to Seasurf,) sit- 
ting half stifled in a gorgeous drawing-room of a 
Brook Street hotel. 

‘*We can color photographs, ma, dear!’’ an- 
swered Tottie, laughing merrily at the folly. Not 
that she meant to marry Edwin or any one else. 
She was very fond of him she was of her 
brother Jack or Harry—but she had no intention of 
being worried with a husband at all—that she 
hadn’t, and told him so very plainly when for the 
thousandth time he tried to get her into,a senti- 
mental mood. 

The Wyldes (with Edwin for their guest,) when 
they arrived at Seasurf, took half the ground-floor 
at the ‘‘ Royal ’’—with wide French windows open- 
ing on mossy grass, gay flowers, with shrubs and 
greens of all shades; and below the heaving violet 
sea, reaching away unbroken into an eternity of 
mists that sent, at times, deep growling echoes of 
warning back to murmur ceaselessly at the wave- 
worn beach. A glorious place for love-making, a 
glorious time and a glorious prize. Hills, and sea, 
and flowers; and warmth and scented breezes; and 
calm and seclusion—opportunities everywhere and 
in every respect; but, in spite of all, Edwin Keiller 
made no progress. Tottie only laughed at him, and 
he sickened with despair sometimes; sometimes 
contemplated with h6rror his crushing poverty, as 
he almost dreaded lest he should drag that bright 
bird down to a level she was unsuited for. He was 
but a poor barrister, and taking short-hand notes in 
special cases for the law journals brought him in 
more than any other branch of his profession. Not 
seldom he raved against himself as culpable, against 
Tottie for encouraging him, and against her parents 
for throwing them so much together—such is the 
folly of man. 

So Edwin Keiller had lost the race, broken his 
arm, got a cut on the head that would mark him for 
life, and dissipated all his chances of marrying Tot- 
tie Wylde, as the results of the morning’s nonsense. 
For, lying on a couch out in the veranda of the 
“*Royal”’ one day, when the heavy heat seemed to 
press on the air in masses, he resolved that, come 
what might, he would adhere to his silly promise, 
and never again mention the subject of marriage to 
his cousin. Poor little Tottie was inconsolable for 
the mischief she had innocently caused; she tended 
and watched over Edwin with the closest care; she 
gathered flowers for him ; she read to him—novels, 
magazines, dull newspapers, even musty law re- 
oomph she sang to him; she played chess with 
lim; nay, she even kissed him; but not one word 
could she extract from the white, pain-compressed 
lips to prove he had forgiven her silly freak, by 
speaking of the old subject between them. He 
kept his promise sternly ; she would not speak of it, 
no, not for the whole world—-still so proud was that 
toy-maiden; and gradually there came between 
them coolness—a sort of stand-ofl-ish-ness—that re- 
tarded the man’s physical recovery, while it 
rendered the young girl miserable with the bitter 
misery of self-baffled affection. 


as 


CHAPTER II.—CAPTAIN AND MISS HALL, OF THE 
** PLUNGERS.”’ 

“a Y JOVE! old Sam Hall, as I live!’ Edwin 
half rose from the great easy-chair in the 

veranda—he was convalescent now—as a tall, 

brown-faced dragoon swung across the bottom of 

the flower-dotted lawn on the way up from the 

beach. 

“Sam! hallo, Sam!’’ he called; the dragoon 
paused to look up. With him there walked a fine, 
stately girl, also a dragoon, as you could see by her 
unmistakable barrack walk, and noli me tangere 
air, that generally appertains to the female soldier. 
The brother and sister came slowly across the 
| grass towards the veranda. 

* Can’t think who in the deuce the fellow is—do 
you know him, Car?” 





she cried, kneeling on the | 
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*‘N—no, unless he’s young Partlett 
‘ Crashers ’—at I'yzabad, you know, Sam.” 
‘* Not he—dead long ago—‘ vellow jack’ 
Why, it’s old Ikddie Keiller !”’ 
Hand-shaking, ‘‘ dear old-boying,’’ ete., 
Then introductions; for these two inen 
had been public-school chums together, therefore 
of the same cas/e, and therefore at liberty to bring 
their womankind together. Tottie and Carry Hall 
another with that 


at Ber- 


libitum. 


set about “reckoning up” one 
marvelous, instantaneous grasp of character in- 
stinctive with the keener sex. The sum total in 


either case was a compromise. 

It was not to be a sudden, gushing, deathless 
friendship ; nor yet a sharp mutual dislike, scarce 
vailed decently over with Judas-kisses, and a plen- 
teous ** ny dears’ and ** my darlings.’’ They felt at 
once that their present position must be a dignitied 
one nyn-intervention, an armed neutrality, 
capable of transformation should policy so demand, 
The Halls had just come home from India, and 
down to the ‘* Royal’’ at Seasurf to recruit. 

** Like it? oh, it is so jolly!" answered Carry, as 
she lay out under the tree-shade with Eddie, a fort- 
night or so after her arrival—her brother and the 
Wyldes having gone off on a rough-and-tumble picnic 
some twenty miles away. Carry Hall would not join 
them, she was unwell, she said ; and Edwin couldn't 

on account of his arm. 

‘Jolly as Mentone, and without the gambling,”’ 
he added to her description. 

** Without the gambling ! 
Mr. Keiller?”’ 

‘Hate it. Besides, | have no money, so I couldn’t 
if I would.” 

Just a trifling shade passed over her face, he 
thought, as he explained his absence of wealth. 
Then she laughed uneasily. 

**Some people play without much money of their 
own—Sam does, for one—and as for me, I am a 
regular gambler—a professed one! | gamble with 
everything. Even with 

** Your affee——”’ Eddie was insinuating, but she 
pretended not to hear the interruption, and went on : 

** My neck, Sam says, when out pig-sticking !’ 

“ And have you actually—stuck pigs?” he asked, 
maliciously, half rolling over on his sound arm to 
have a better look of her face. 

‘Don't be absurd, Mr. Keiller. Ihave been out, 
and ridden hard to see men do it; though—there, 
don’t say it’s unladyl.ke, for it isn’t; besides, your 
Tot—Miss Wylde, | mean—would do the same if 
she had the chance.” 

“How do you know?” he asked, curiously, 
wreathing his cigar-smoke in circles from his mouth. 

‘Oh! [know she would,’’ was the inconsequent 


ot 


Don't you ever play, 


auswer. Carry Hall was rapidly plucking daisy- 
heads and aiming them at the very elegant bottine 
that peeped out at the foot of her dress; ‘1 


know she would; she is just what Sam calls a little 
devil (don’t be shocked, t’'ma soldier, you know, )at 
anything !” 

Kddie Keiller was not shocked at all; in fact, he 
rather liked a straightforward bit of slang in a 
regular girl of the world—-more particularly when 
she happened to be a remarkably handsome one, 
with brains and a reserve power of being ladylike 
to extremes when she chose. 

*Faney poor Tot a little devil!’ he murmured 
softly, and half to himself. , 
Cairy Hall blushed up a bright passion color. 

‘You know I didn't mean anything of the sort.” 
she deprecated; ‘‘ besides, if I did, it’s not likely I 
should have said it, knowing how fond Mr. Keiller 
is of her—though she did break his arm.” 

‘But she didn’t, Miss Hall !*’ retorted the other, 
warmly, for he had not yet entirely forgotten the 
old love, though, indeed, he chose to regard it now 
as a mere brother-and-sisterly affection. 


‘But she did, Mr. Keiller—young Jack Wylde 


told me all about the race —it’s well she did 
not break your neck, as well as—your heart!’’ She 
whispered the last two words, and looked half up at 
him over her shoulder, to see how he would take 
them. The girl had marked down this handsome 
Eddie Keiller for her own, and determined to spare 
no effort to bring him to bay, poor as he was. 

‘*T am very fond of Tottie,’’ he said, gravely, yet 
with a half-sigh, as he shifted restlessly on the soft 
grass; ‘‘very fond of her—she’s my cousin, you 
know !” 

‘*So am I fond of her; she’s a dear little thing ; 
but I don’t believe in cousins !”’ 

‘*Let us crawl down to the beach and hear 
the band play,’’ he said, pretending to yawn as he 
turned away to rise. 

It was a good move to conceal a little inevitable 
confusion that came over him just at that moment. 
Miss Hall quite appreciated it. So they went down 
by the ‘‘much resounding sea’’; dawdled about 
the band-stand ; strolled; lay down on the shingle ; 
strolled again, and were finally lost to view round 
a promontory leading to ferny dells, and shady, 
heather-seented nooks, where omnipresent Mother 
Gossip was in the habit of saying most of the flirt- 
ing of Seasurf was carried on. 

“« Decided case for St. George’s, ’Anover Square !”” 
remarked a vulgar cockney snob (so Eddie Keiller 
called him) to his comrade as they passed the pair. 

“Ang it all—ain’t she a clipper!’’ was the un- 
disguised note of admiration of No. 2 for Carry 
Hall’s attractions; and the cads continued their 
walk. 

From that day she seemed to grow on Edwin 
Keiller as it were, and to become more and more a 
necessary of his life. There was fascination about 
the girl; about her real fine beauty; about the 
play of her warm dark eyes, and waving of her 
voluptuous hair; about her manner; about the 
deep, rich voice, and about her knowledge even of 
men and things, amply illustrated as it was with a 
fund of gone anecdote. She was brilliant and 
spirituelle as the Frenchwoman, stately as the 
Spamard, luxurious in repose as the Italian, hand- 
some as the Greek, and * jolly ’’ as the frank, open 
English girl. Edwin Keiller fell under the influence ; 
he was charmed; he loved a living poem, a fine 
picture. a stately statue, and he very much admired 
Carry Hall. 

Poor Tottie Wylde was in tribulation. Since the 
accident her sisterly affection for Eddie seemed 
somehow to change its nature. At tunes she re- 
om herself bitterly with not feeling towards 
iim in those days of pain as she had felt before ; 
she could not regard him as Harry or Jack now; 
there seemed a diflerence—a something between 
them that was as strange as it was unpleasant. 
Could it be that his silence on the marriage ques- 
tion (upon which he had been so worrying betore) 
was really annoying her? Absurd—she flung the 
thought from her. But then this showy Carry Hall, 
with her airs and graces, and knowledge of the 
world, and fascinating, clever talk—was not | ddie 
(Tottie’s own Eddie) struck with her? Was he not 
almost openly flirting with her? Horrible thought! 
Might he not be actually in love with her? It 
looked very like it; and though she (Tottie) did not, 
would not, could not care one atom for him in that 
way, still it was a pity to see him entrapped by this 
brazen she dragoon; and poor Tottie burst into 
bitter tears as, after numberless sleepless nights 
and endless mental discussions of all the ins and 
outs of the matter,she at length came to the inevit- 
able conclusion that it must be go, and that she her- 
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self was really in love with this man, who, shocked, 
doubtless, and disgusted with her girlishness, her 
levity, and her share in his accident, had given up 
all thoughts of her, all love for her, in favor of the 
odious Carry Hall. This conclusion came to the 
young girl with a cruel pang, none the less severe 
that she felt that she had almost forced events 
to take the course they had done, and her self 
inflicted punishment was constant and sharp. But 
she had plenty of pluck, had this mountain maiden, 
together with a soup¢on of natural feminine revenge 
in her mental constitution, and she soon made up 
her mind that if Eddie had really thrown her over 
(for, of course, the race todecide the question was 
all nonsense,) he should not, in addition, have the 
satisfaction of seeing that she cared for the act, or 
missed him in the least. If he openly flirted, so 
could she; if he was playing false, why should she 
appear to mind? 

Captain Sam Hall-——(why, by-the-way, are the 
swarms of Halls that adorn the British service, each 
and every one, dubbed ‘‘ Sam,”’ as if there were no 
other nickname possible ?)—-Captain Hall was a ter 
rible flirt, of the most dangerous sort—not your 
namnby-pamby * ladies’ man,’’ who is tolerated by 
the sex, much as wise kings in days of yore toler 
ated their court-fools—but a real slap-dash, go 
ahead admirer, who could not help making love to 
every pretty woman he saw, whether she liked it or 
not, and was in consequence very successful in his 
love forays. In Captain Sam’s eyes Tottie Wylde 
was simply adorable, and, from the first day he 
saw her established at the ‘‘ Royal’? by Eddie's 
sofa, he determ ned on a flirtation. He tried it, 
and got well laughed at by her for his pains; but 
he, nothing daunted, resumed operations day by 
day, until at last—somewhat suddenly, and a good 
deal to his surprise—his new charmer appeared to 
appreciate his efforts, and he made rapid progress 
in his suit. In fact, Tottie Wylde, when once she 
began to favor him, became almost too erigean(e, 
and (whether it was his face, his heroism, his jovial 
manner, or a combination of all, he could not tell) 
she sat with him, walked with him, danced with 
him, and acted towards himfaltogether more like 
an engaged bride than anything else, once the ice 
between them had been broken. For some reason 
or other, Sam Hall was very anxious to keep things 
of this sort a little dark before his sister; he seemed 

absurd as it was) to be afraid of her laughing at 
him for spooning on such a*chit as Miss Wylde; 
while Tottie was just as desirous to preserve ap 
pearances before her brothers (her parents did not 
care much what she did,) boys will be so annoying 
abont these affairs—so that eventually it came to 
pass that an understanding was established between 
the two as to their walks, rides, moonlight strolls, 
etc., that was very pleasant, even if a little deceit 
ful. But somehow Sam discovered, to his great 
chagrin at first (afterwards he did not mind it a 
bit,) that they seldom or never deceived Kddie. 
who not unfrequently turned up unexpectedly in 
their most enjoyable fte/e-d-tefes, to their manifest 
confusion and his very evident annoyance, 

** Gad, Miss Cat must have a hand in this!” Sam 
said one day to Tottie, as they met Exdidie face to 
face in a secluded part of the promontory wack. 

‘Why, your sister?’ asked Tottie, when he 
had passed on; ‘‘ surely you don’t leave my notes 
lying about?” 

Captain Hall muttered apologetically someth ng 
about his carelessness, which he excused on the 
ground that Carry took care of everything for 
him. Tottie would put a stop to that easily, so 
(rejoicing to know that Eddie could see them from 
the position that he had taken up on the hill) she 
made Master Sam sit down, and there and then she 
inducted him into the mysteries of the characters 
of a system of shorthamd her brother Jack had 
somehow picked up. 

There,” she said, handing him the copy of a 
character to put in his card-case, “I'll always 
write to you in that Ee 

**Gad!”’ he broke in, ‘‘ Carry will think it’s some 
of my old Arabic writing! It’s not unlike it at all.” 

‘* All the better,” said Tottie, and the arrange 
ment for secret correspondence was completed. 


CHAPTER III.— 


\ IDHARVEST and shortening twilights; grand 
1 red-gold moons, calmly ruling the soft, scented 
Autumn nights, as the southwest breeze came up, 
purring and kissing, from the thickening channel 
mists. The Honorable Mark Wylde and his wife 
were disturbed in their minds as they sat out on a 
balcony in the ‘ Royal,’’ and gazed on the throb 
bing waves. A distant relative, a Major Ralston, 
had been staying down at the Marine Hotel, on the 
beach, for some few days past, but it was only this 
evening that they knew of his even being in Eng- 
land. He had just left them, and in the course of 
conversation had imparted to the parents some in- 
formation, partly true, partly mere Seasurf gossip, 
that made them thoughtful. The upshot of their 
discussion was, that Tottie was to have—-for about 
the first time in her life—a serious ‘ talking to’’ the 
following morning. ? 

Eddie Keiller was lounging the next day about 
noon on the lawn, wondering lazily what he should 
do with himself after lunch. His arm was nearly 
all right again now, and there were many amuse- 
ments open to him, but they were all incumbered 
with one objection—company, and the man wanted 
to be alone. Only a month or six weeks ago he 
would have bounded with delight at the ‘‘ com- 
pony **that of Carry Hall—which he now dreaded. 
n tact, a revulsion of feeling had set in, and Keiller 
was very unsettled in his mind, and very unhappy. 
He could not account for it; he had, from the first 
hour he saw her, hungered and thirsted after the 
love of this splendid woman; and, now that he 
seemed to have attained it, it turned to bitter husks 
in his mouth. Had the winning been too easy’? He 
had stuck to his absurd bargain with Tottie through 
pique and feverish irritability as much as for any 
reason, and now his darling little cousin seemed 
hopelessly lost to him—absorbed in that swagger 
ing dragoon, with kis bravado, his crimson-brown 
face, his uncouth oaths, wand his horrible bonhomie. 
The whole business since the accident seemed 
strangely unfortunate, and all was at sixes and 
sevens. He was out of sorts—had been for some 
time—perplexed, miserable, and he almost wished 
that he had never seen the mesmerizing Carry Hall. 

A soft, warm hand on his shoulder; a low, rich 
voice at his ear— 

“In the blues?” a 

“Yes, in the bluest of blues?’ he answered, a 
little harshly, as he turned and met the searching 
play of the deep dark eyes of Carry Hall. 

“You are hipped, my poor fellow: bored to 
death at this stupid hole. You want a change—ex- 
citement. Let us stroll on the beach and talk of it. 


THE ENEMY OUTFLANKED, 


.Come.”’ 


There was magic in those eyes, allurement in 
those tones, that Eddie (beginning to tire of them a 
little though he was) could not resist, and he went 
away down with her. On the way be wanted to 
smoke, but he had forgotten his fusee-box, and 
almost swore—so irritable was he. Carry bought 
a box of common lucifers in a sweet-stuff shop just 
on the verge of the shore, and when they sat down 
on the shingle to talk, Eddie tried to light his cigar, 
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ough the wind puffing the matches out | own coin, when you went off on the high stilts after 
your tumble down-hill !”’ 

‘And you never told me your brother was mar- 
ried, Miss Hall!’’ said Eddie, in a rage at being 
deceived in so barefaced a manner. e 

Carry Hall drew herself up to the full extent of her 
stately figure as she answered him with great dignity, 


other. 

suggested Carry, who 

1e soothing power of ignited tobacco 
1 of irritated man, pulling two or three 
a little tatting-case she toyed with. 
match he tried did light; and he 


was soon exhaling, clouds of perfumed smoke in | mingled with scorn (for she had well noted of late 
comfort. how his temporary passion for her was waning); ‘I 
‘Some of Sam’s mems.,’’ she idly said, tossing | am not in the habit of gossiping about my brother’s 
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which Eddie 
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notes in it, for s« crecy.”’ 
‘Rum Arabic,” 


penciled scra 
hand! ‘De 


isn’t it?” 
‘Do go ¢ 


changing color (for he had 


and a forgetf 
inexcusable 


other man, read rapidly on, as follows: 


‘* Something I heard to-day from'mamma that I 
am afraid will put an end to all our jolly walks and 
fun together, 


but matters 1 
but here’s th 


and we will 
spare. 


Eddie Keiller’s face had turned a deep scarlet as 


he translated 
. She r 


iis feet at the 
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could act so disgracefully 


She spoke 
Eddie, too, 
conflicting p 
he said. 
for hire at th 
come down. 


‘* She is my cousin 


does not kno 


made towards it, fallowed closely by Carry. only the 

lo Burcombe—quick as you can,” 
to the sunbur 
to drive—thus preventing, 


conversation 
rhe ruined 


or so from Seasurf, stands picturesquely at the sea | 


end of a lov 


well watered by a sparkling trout stream, and very 


well known 
proclivities. 
ity the shatt 


occupied the lovely spot; and it was not by any 
means easy to find a person who mght be wanted 


amid the nun 
crowded the 
**So they’ 


laughed out Sam Hall’s jolly voice, as he wiped his 
heated forehead and sat down on a stone in an 
arched recess of the old ruin close by, where Tottie | | 

was making a pretense of sketching. sh 
Jack had wandered away, 


beach.) 


‘Hush! there may be people about; don’t speak 
yarned the girl, as she toyed with the 
dainty hat she had just taken off. 

“* All right. 
anything awful ? 


so loud,” 


**Oh, no! 


more in private. 


People do ta 
to-day, only 


going, and I 
me, she seen 
About w 


making himself comfortable by unbuttoning his 


waistcoat. 


‘Well, about our 


called it.” 


Tottie fairl 
with a boisterous guffaw. 

** But what do you intend for the next move?’ he | pow. Osear F 
inquired, when he had half choked between tobacco- : 
smoke and laughter. 


**T don't k 


wrong and thwart us,” 
and a gathering gloom creeping over her fair young 


face like a th 
“What can 
elope.” 
word, 
“Why no 
chaise to 


cross-country route 
their bearings 
dragoon was quite carried away with the enthusiasm 
the idea evolved in his romantic brain. 


‘* Hush—o 
there! Peo 


‘Well, but it would really be our best plan; 


wouldn't it 
old boy, tho 

“And you 
was flushed 


mind, but she spoke calmly; ‘‘ what would she say 


ar Captain 
very particular to tell you.’ 


at teasing Jack to take me to sketch 
the ruined chapel at Burcombe. He will wander 
off while | am drawing, 


was in a passion—a turmoil of many 
assions, rather : 
There was a seaside pony-chaise standing | this season visit that very excellent hostelry, the 


Jack and I had arranged it so long ago. | 
Mamma looked very odd when I told her I was 


She smiled again, but only a little, at the 


Fairpont—train 


way. One fell close to the arm with | affairs, Mr. Keiller!’’ She made him a stately 
Keiller was supporting his head. courtesy, turned on her heel, and left them with all 
Not English, surely?” the dignity of an injured queen; three minutes 
He always keeps his private | afterwards they heard the rattle of the pony-chaise, 
and knew she was driving into Seasurf. 

said the other, picking up the Then, and on the walk back, and in the pleasant 
p, and examining it. * Why, it’s short- | family-rooms at the ‘ toval,”’ in the presence of 
Hall, | have something | Mr. and Mrs. Wylde, the whole business came out 
Hallo! that’s warm, | by degrees. Tottie, in the simplicity of her trusting 
nature, had turned Sam Hall from a flirting admirer 
into a friend, by disclosing to him her passion for 
her cousin Eddie ; while he, on his side, told of his 
marriage ; and between them they concocted a plot 
of sham love-making to pique the latter into return- 
ing to his allegiance—Tottie’s maid and Jack taking 
an active part inthe performance, by slyly mention- 
| ing before Keiller the various places where the 
| pseudo-lovers were about to meet. Sam, of course, 
dared not tell his sister, because she held the secret 
of his wedded misery, and he did not wish it spread 
all over the place—for he knew her temper when 
aroused—and, as he justly remarked, ‘‘ Car can pick 
up a good fellow anywhere—one spoon more or less 
will be nothing to her.” 

But when Major Ralston, who knew the Halls 
well, so unexpectedly turned up, and informed Mr. 
and Mrs. Wylde of all the gossip he had heard at 
ose hastily. He had bounded up to | the Marline Hotel about their daughter and ( ‘aptain 
first few lines. Hall (at whose marriage Ralston had actually been 
1 did not know my brother | present,) the whole plan fell to the ground, and 
” , hence the meeting at Burcombe Chapel, that 
eventuated so differently from what had been ex- 
pected. 

There is no Tottie Wylde now; but should you 


haracter. 


’ 


m,’’ entreated Carry: and he, with 
caught the signature) 
ulness of honor that would have been | 
under other circumstances, or in an- 


you dear old fellow ; 
and then 


Iam so sorry, 
nust come to a crisis s00n; 


and then you can come up, 
everything. Not a second to 
Yours, ever, Tort.’ ”’ 


settle 


the note: Carry Hall became deadly 


top this. 


in a ‘passion, but very determinedly. 


and scarce knew what 


‘Royal,’ at Seasurf, you would find plenty of 
people to tell you of her ‘‘ device ’’ to win back her 
a mere child—and her father | cousin lover—*t which her name is Keiller now, 
* he muttered hoarsely, ashe | sir!’’ as the staid head chambermaid said to us 
: other day when narrating the little 


e end of the lane where they had just 


w of this,’ 


said Eddie, | romance, 
nt boy who squeezed in between them 
happily, any further . “a 
on the note—and away they went. TARGET PRACTICE AT WEST 


chapel at Burcombe, a couple of miles "ay 


POINT. 


R first-page illustration represents the target 
practice with mortars at West Point, on Tues- 


well wooded, well flowere ; 
ell wooded, well flowered, June 9th, in the presence of an immense 


ely dell, day night, 
as a trysting-spot for lovers with art 
It was called a ** chapel,’ but in real- 
ered ruins of a good-sized monastery 


north of the cemetery, a target of fire was placed 
near the water’s edge. The lighted fuse of the shells 
appeared like shooting stars. A large 13-inch gun 
occasionally fired a shot over the mountains with 
| wonderful effect, and after the echoes of the first 
report had died away, a tremendous explosion of the 
shell was heard in the forest, miles distant. 
of the shells were thrown so as to burst on the 
summit of the mountains. The effect was beautiful, 
and for a moment the branches of the pines could 
» distinctly seen from the battery. The drill was 
followed by tireworks. 


1erous blocks of decaying buildings that 
undulating ground. 
ve found us out at last, have they?” 


(Her brother 
boy-like, down on the | 


THE SCHUYLKILL REGATTA. 


N our last issue we published illustrations of the 
prizes awarded to the winning crews of the 
Schuylkill Regatta, which took place last week. 
We now give a view of the race held on Thursday, 
June 1sth, for the grand challenge prizes. 

All the races were a mile and a half in length, 
starting from stake-boats moored just below the 
tall arches of the bridge atthe Falls to an imaginary 
line from the Rockland Pier, to a tree on the west- 
ern bank. 


But what have they said about.me ?— 
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Only I’m forbidden to see you any 
They found that out somehow. 
Ikso. And [ should not have been here 


shouldn't wonder a bit if she followed 
Is SO queer about it. 
hat?” he asked, lighting a cigar, and 
competing boats and crews were as follows: 
; a Argonauta Rowing 
‘absurd love-making,’ she | qred: W. Man, B. 
Smith. 

Pennsylvania Barge Club, Phladelphia—Stroke, 
John Lavens, Jr.; 
. West. 


Stephenson; bow, Edward 


y burst out laughing, and Sam joined in 


| After a few strokes the Argonautas got the lead, 
and kept it until the end. The time of the winning 
crew was 9 minutes 144 seconds, and of the losers, 
9 minutes and 3 seconds. <A closer contest or one 
wunder-storm rising on a fair April day. | hetter rowed throughout has seldom been seen upon 
we do? We can’t well run away— | the x huylkill. 
The next race was for double-scull beats, and was 
a first heat, no race in this class having been 
| rowed on the previous day. The competing boats 
and crews were: 
Nassau Boat Club, New York—Stroke, John A 
Walker: bow, Frank G. Brown. 
| Crescent Boat Club, Philadelphia—Stroke, H. 1 
Wettmer; bow, C. E. Steel 


now, I’m sure. Everything seems to go 
she replied, meditatively, 


t? Jove, just the right thing. Post- 
express, if you like 
bring ‘em all to 


inno time !"’ The 


splendid! 
old Eddie and all 


h, do hush—you—well, dear old fool! 
ple may hear you—and——”’ 


minute ; but after keeping even for half a mile the 

Nassaus’ muscle began to tell, and near the end 

they made a spurt and went right away from their 

competitors in fine style. 

| The weather was fine and cool, and the regatta 
was well managed. 


now? Jove, it would stir up the jolly 
ugh! Be after us like a shot 

ir sister ?’’ put in Tottie, quietly. She 
with the eager conflict going on in her 


of it? and above all, what would she think of poor 
me after running away with her brother?’ 


‘Oh, Car 
with some old fellow; 
amuel Hall never finished that sentence ; 
his sister and Edwin burst out on them from behind 


Captain 8 


the turret. 


‘*She would think you a brazen-faced girl, Miss | 
Wylde, to run away with a married man, as my 
brother is !’’ 

‘** Some fellow,’ 
will put a stopper on your game, Captain Hall,” 


cried Edwit 
Tottie, who 


ruption, and now looked the picture of dismay. 


“Oh, by 


pitch hot!” 
thunderstruck at the sudden appearance and words | her 


of his sister 


had expressed (in most uncomplimentary terms)his 
views on her future prospects, 


“1s you 


married, Miss Hall ?”’ 
‘* Really,” 
bitter memory of a sad mésalliance came over her 


mind, 


‘* You hear that, Tottie ? 


“Stop !”’ 


utter the word : 
married a week or two after she first knew me. Did 


you not?” 
“| a,” 


She was regaming her calmness now, and her own 


darling Ed 
with the ol 
her. 


‘And I knew it, too! 
come up during the scene. “ Why, 
and Captain Hall were only serving you out m your 


| 
be hanged! she can console herself | RAPHAEL’S MODELS 
old Eddie Kei——” | ; la gems 

| 

| 


‘= BLANC tells in his ‘‘ Grammar of Paint- 


from life when about to paint a Virgin and Child: 

‘Study the model! Who would dare to dispense 
with it when we know that Raphael restricted him- 
self to it all his life? What a priceless lesson we 
have in the drawings from nature ! 
naireté, they seem the result of intuitive knowledge. 
We are in the «felier of the master. 
of the people, a young woman from Trastevere, to 
serve as a model for the ‘* Holy Family,’’ that pic- 
ture which became so famous—the Virgin of Francis 
the First now inthe Louvre. Dressed ina simple tunic, 
hair negligently arranged, the young woman, 
the knee bent, the leg naked, bends forward as if to 
lift a child that as yet exists only in the thought ot 
the painter. In this attitude she poses under the 
mean to say that your brother is really | eye ot Raphael, who, desiring truth more than 
asked Eddie. beauty, arrests the movement ot the figure, assures 
she answered, flushing all over as the | himself of the proportions, seizes the play of the 
muscles, and verifies the grace of his thought. But 
he has only gone over a third of his road. The 
same woman will pose again, clothed and draped, 
except the left arm, that will remain naked, and will 


So, Carry Hall 
as you are pleased to call me, 


1, in a towering passion, going towards 
had bounded to her feet at the inter 


Jove! here's the deuce to pay, and no 
groaned out the captain, who was 


he did not notice Keiller—just when he 


The man is a 
shouted Sam Hall, before the other could 
‘*Miss Wylde became aware | was 
What precautions, what scruples, what religious 
love of art! At the age of thirty-five, and at the 
apogee of his genius, Raphael studies twice a figure 
for the Virgin; draws at first nude that which was 
to be enveloped in drapery, and afterwards the 
drapery that was to envelop the nude. But he 
knew them by heart, these Virgins with the Child 
Jesus, who drew themselves under his facile pen, 
sketching a smile, and from their first lines letting 
us divine their future grace. But it was necessary 


answered Tottie, simply. 


die had her hand once more in his 
d warm grasp that sent a thrill through 


> said Master Jack, who had 
Tottie and I 
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| curiosity fully aroused, he continued digging until 


| Bonaparte is of this number. 
crowd of spectators. On the west bank of the river, | 
| general of the age. 


Some | 


The tirst race was for four-oared shells, and the | 


Association—-Stroke, F. El- | 


Frank Henderson, Max Schmitt ; | 


The boats started almost at the same instant. | 








WEEK. 


that the painter should see them first upon earth, | 
when they were simple girls of the people, who had 
not yet been visited by the angel and divinized by 
style. Thus, when this transtigured model shall be 
a Madonna, when the child shall spring into the 


NEWS OF THE 
DoMESTIC. 


SEVERAL inches of snow fell at White Pine, Nev., on 


e 27th o é The New York bricklayers e on 
arms of its mother, and seraphs shall come to throw the 27th fi 1” li gen — he — oe gs i be 
flowers upon his cradle, the painting of Raphael | ® 8tt'k« (Ohiig ta ghierangg a oe 

ghteen months for conspiracy against an insurance 


will preserve something natural and secretly familiar 
that will render it more touching ; belore being the 
yicture of a divine family, it was the image of a 
ta family. We see now what the ro/e of the 
draughtsmen is, I mean whois no longer a pupil, who 
has become a master. The model must serve, not 
subjugate him.”’ 


company with the brick coffin The vicinity of At 
lanta, Ga., is infested by wild dogs, and they have re 
cently destroyed much valuable stock The Dunkards 
at their late National Convention denounced the use of 
‘the unpodly piano California produced four millior 
} Oranges last year The convicted Brooklyn Comm 
= sioners of Charities were each sentenced to pay a fine 
of $200, instead of $500,000, as they ought to have 


BIG BONES IN KANSAS been Vermont this year turns out 15 000,000 pounds 

of maple sugar, worth ten cents a pound....The Ameri 

ESSE SINCLAIR, on the Ninnescah, some eight- | can Society of Civil Engineers assembled in convention 

e een miles southwest of Hutchinson, Kan., has | and numerous papers were read by members At the 
made a discovery that excites no little attention in | Jerome Park races, Katie Pease, Woodbine, Preakness 
that city. Recently, he commenced excavating a | and Bullet were the winners The directors of the 


barn-yard well in a bank of fire-clay on the south | Brooklyn East River Bridge have decided to resume 
side of the Ninnescah. He dug down some seven | work Order has been restored among the striking 
feet and came across a lot of small and rotten bones. | Ohio miners... .The American pilgrims propose on their 
Of these he shoveled out about a bushel, when he | return to organize a regular system of pilgrimages to 
came across a gigantic tooth in a state of fine pre- | Rome According to the new directory, the population 
servation. The tooth weighed ten pounds, notwith- | of Chicago has increased 75,000 in the last year. Taking 
standing some excoriation. Digging turther, he | the ratio at three and a half persons to each name in the 
next struck a gigantic tusk, crooked like that of a | directory, the total population is 532,000 Potato 
rhinoceros, and beyond where it commenced taper- | bugs are getting numerous round about in Western New 
ing to a point some eight inches in diameter. With | York A vigilance committee has been formed in the 
Indian Territory for the purpose of ridding the country 
of horse-thieves. Six men have already been lynched 
At a convention of the peach-growers of the Dela 
ware Peninsula, a short crop was predicted The Sioux 
are making hostile demonstrations in Dakota Territory, 
The Sumner memorial is to take the form of a 
statue The banking-house of Turner Bros. suspended 
on account of advances to the Indianapolis, Blooming 
ton and Western Railroad Company. Counterfeit coupons 


four feet of the monstrous piece of ivory protruded, 
and in that shape it yet stands. Many persons have 
visited it. A piece just below the point broke and 
was brought to the city; all pronounced it decayed 
ivory. Mr. Sinclair is much aroused at the dis- 
covery, and thinks that by digging further he can 
find remains of the entire skeleton. He intends to 
dig further at an early date. Since he and others | 


reported the discovery, there has been much talk | on the Central Pacitic Railroad were discovered A 
about mammoths, mastodons, primary, secondary, | petition has been forwarded to President Grant, protest 
and tertiary periods, etc. That it is the remains | ing against the laying of the corner-stone of the new 


of a monster of ancient date there is no doubt. | Government building in Chicago with Masonic cere 
monies Tweed was recently taken to the New York 


| 
_ Court House as a witness 
KLEBER ON NAPOLEON. 
FRENCH journal is publishing extracts from 
i a hitherto inedited memorandum - book, in 
which Kleber jotted down with his own hand his re- 
flections during Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition. 
The estimi ite of Bonaparte by his rival is interest- 
ing: ‘* There are men who must only be judged by 
results ; they would lose all if their conduct were 
scrutinized in their means of attaining their ends; | 
Turenne won his glory 
because he fought against Montecuculi, the greatest 
Bonaparte has gained his 
celebrity by fighting against all the imbecile gene- 
rals of the house of Austria. Is he beloved? How 
should he be? He loves no one, but he thinks that 
he makes up for it by making himself creatures with 
promotions and presents. He takes to himself, he 
says, all the mistakes before Acre. He could not 
help it. Ishe wicked? No; but that is because vices 
come from a man’s being an ass, and he is no ass. 
He can neither organize nor administer, and yet, 
wishing to do everything, he organizes and adminis- 
ters. Thence disorders, wholesale waste of every 
kind; thence absolute destitution—this misery even 
in the midst of plenty. Never any fixed plan; all 
advances by leaps and bounds; the day decides the 
business of the day. He pretends to believe in 
fatality. What, then, is his great quality ?—for, after | ference of the police....The price of steamboats has 
all, he is an extraordinary man. It is that of daring | falien ten per cent. along the Ohio and Mississippi... . 
and daring again 3 and in this art he passes the | The Prussian railroads have been authorized to raise 
bound ot temerity. their charges twenty per cent....The generals in the 
— -———-- north of Spain have been authorized by the Government 
at Madrid to extend pardon to Carlists who submit to 
PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN | the Government... .By the English Shipwwrecked Mari 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. ners’ Society 4,561 wrecked persons were assisted last 
year, and thirty-five gold and two hundred and forty- 
eight silver medals were granted. The income of the 
Society was larger than any previous year It is in 
tended in Paris to construct street railroads on nine dis 
tinct routes, making in all about thirty-two miles of line 
The company which has the matter in hand has a capi 
tal of $1,000,000, and lately invited subscriptions to a 
bonded loan of $1,920,000... .Shipbuilding is one of 
the growing ambitions of New Zealand . Her Majesty's 
Theatre, London, has been sold by auction to a Mr 
Glass for £31,000 .The site of Fleet Prison, where 
DEMOLITION OF AN OLD Paris TowEer.—The last tower | Mr. Pickwick was confined, is now occupied by a new 
of the fortified inclosure of the old Benedictine Abbey of | Congregational Church....The famous Iron Gates on 
Saint-Martin des Champs, secularized in 1789,and contain- | the Danube are on the point of being destroyed A 
ing the collections ot the Conservatoire des Arts et Mé- | project is on foot for the erection at Rome of a monu 
The neighborhood is | ment to the memory of the Italian soldiers who fell at 
the battle of Mentana....No person is allowed to ac 
cupy rooms in the Peabody building in London unless 
his income is less than $7.50, in gold, a week. The 
Cathedral Chapter of Posen has refused to obey the 
order of the Prussian Government to elect a Vicar- 
General, The British Government has acknowleged 
its willingness to mediate between Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic 


FOREIGN. 

VESSELS arriving at Halifax, and other Nova Scotian 
ports, report passing an unusual number of iceberzs 
tussia produced in 1870 5,050,000 ewt. of iron in the 
Empire, 773 per cent. more than in 1861. Liberia 
now has a navy. It consists of a small steamer which 
was built in England The last Winter in Icelund is 
reported to have been more severe than any since 1822 
The west coast has been invaded by quite unusual num 
bers of polar bears, unwilling visitors, drifted thither on 
floating ice from Greenland Floating baths are to be 
placed on the Thames Eighteen Carlist officers have 
been shot for mutiny The Federal Council of Ger 
many has invited the Chancellor to prepare a new Bill 
for civil registrations, applicable to all Germany... .Tbe 
measure of the British Ministry to restrain the Ritualists 
threatens to bring about a coalition of the High Church 
clergy and the Liberals. .“..The French Assembly has in 
structed the Committee of Thirty either to organize the 
Septennate without proclaiming the Republic, or to Con- 
stitute and declare the definitive Republic under the 
Presidency of MacMahon. Some of the Ministers are 
expected to resign in consequence of the vote on the 
Constitutional Bill, but no Ministerial crisis is feared 
Henri Rochefort was mobbed on landing at Queenstown, 
Ireland, and was saved from violence by the inter 


DerBY Betting Rinc.—Among the many and striking 
scenes of the famous English Derby, none are more pe 
culiarly attractive than the betting ring near the grand 
stand, as shown in our illustration 

Purntic ASsISTANCE BvuiILpING, Paris. —The French 
capital is a city of change. Improvements and demoli 
tions are frequent in the seat of revolutions and blood. 
We give a sketch representing the demolition of the 
Building of Public Assistance, opposite the venerable 
church of Notre-Dame 


trers, has just been demolished 
represented in our illustration. 


SAINTE-JAMME, NEAR Paris.—The scenery around 
Paris is exceeding tine—like a well-kept national park, 
without too many trees—having magnificent valleys 
and long stretches of beautiful landscape, with streams 
and distant groves. Sainte-Jamme, one of the new 
places of defense near the city, overlooks such a dis 


| trict, of which we give a picture. <a 


The boats started side by side, and for the first | 
half-mile with a steady stroke of thirty-eight to the 


PRINCE OF WALES YACHTING.—At the first club match 
of the season on the Thames recently, His Highness 
the Prince of Wales was present on board Vice-Com- 
modore Lord Alfred Paget’s steam yacht. The Prince is 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


A FARCE is to be brought out in London on dog-muz 


Commodore of the Royal Thames Yacht Club, and boat zling. 
| ing is one of his favorite sports. Kate Fikp is to make her début very soon in Phila 
a delphia. 


ing’? how Raphael proceeded in his studies | 


There isso much | 


There 1s a girl ) 


afterwards be drawn by itself covered with asleeve. | 


WHERE PEOPLE ARE GOING. 


Gipkon WELLES summers at Newport. 


‘““Tar CrRYPTOGRAM ; OR, Lost anp Won,” is on the 


boards at Niblo’s 


Fox, the ‘‘Humpty Humpty ’’ man, is drawing large 
audiences in Boston. 
Cuer-Justice WaiTr summers at Lyme, Conn Forty ladies compose the minstrel troupe performing 


, 0 
Jopcr CHaruKs P. Dany and wife are going to Switzer. | ®t the Olympic Theatre 


land Miss LecLera, in ‘ Fate 
abated success at Wallack’s 


* continues playing with un 


Hox. Jonn Jay and family will spend a month at 
Newport * PERIL ; oR, Love at Lone Brawncnr,”’ 
Firip will participate in the Icelandic | at the Union Square Theatre 


is the attraction 
Cyrvs W 
celebration 
Mr. and Mrs 
Long Branch 
GoveRNOR Dix and family wiil spend 
Summer at Saratoga 


Some of Barnum’s Hippodrome chariot-riders are en 
tering the arena of matrimony 





Porrer PauMer, of Chicago, are at 


THEODORE THomas’s Summer Nights Concerts are as 


a portion of the | popular and well attended as ever 


Tur Camilla Urso Company has been reorganized, and 
James Gorpon Benner has taken the Cushing dwell. | yj) open their season October 12th. 


ing, at Newport, for the season 


; Satvini has been giving some of the finest perform 
SurroGate Hurcuines, of New York City, has en- | ances ever seen on the American stage 
gaged rooms at Lake George, N. Y 


CLaRa Morris, one of the greatest actresses, began 
Queen Victoria visits her daughter, the Crown-Prin- | her stage career on a salary of $3 a week. 


cess of Prussia, at Berlin, in August. 


; Waite the sun shines in the sky, thunder and light 
Ture Rev. Dr. Potter, of Grace Church, New York | ning over ‘ London by Moonlight ’’ continues at the 
City, has taken a cottage at Newport New York Colosseum 


Tur London Atheneum says that ‘neither the voice 
nor the style of Signor Campanini has been injured by 
his transatlantic trip. 


PosSTMASTER-GENERAL CRESSWELL will vacillate be 
tween Washington and his Maryland estate 


Epwin Apams, Joe Jefferson and the dog Schneider 
go on an extended hunting tour through Minnescta 


“Tae Scouts or THe Piains,”’ with Buffalo Bill and 
Texas Jack as leading characters, are some of the attrac 
LEONARD JeROME goes to Europe, and will make a tour | tions at the Boston Theatre. 
of the East with his son-in-law and daughter, Lord and 
Lady Churchill 

Count Corti, Italian Minister, M. Bertholdi, French 
Minister, and H. ©. Fritsch, Austrian Consul-General 
at New York, have setiled down at Newport. ~ 


A youna Russian lady, Mme. Essipoff, whom Bulow 
pronounces the greatest of living female pianists, has 
created a remarkable sensation in London. She is the 
second wife of M. Laschetitzky, himself a pianist of 
repute. 
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SEA-WASH. 
BY 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


j THEREFORE s¢0 cold, 0 Day, 
That gleamest far away 

O’er the dim line where mingle heaven and ocean, 
While fishing boats lie netted in the gray, 

And the smooth wave gleams in its shoreward motion, 
Wherefore so cold, so cold? 
Oh, say, dost thou behold 

A Face o’er which the rock-weed droopeth sobbing, 
A Face just stirred within a sea-cave old, 

By the green waters throbbing? 


Wherefore, O Fisherman, 
So full of care and wan, 
This weary, weary morning shoreward flying, 
While, stooping downward, darkly thou dost scan 
That which below thee in thy boat is lying 
Wherefore so full of care? 
What dost thou shoreward bear, 
Caught in thy net’s moist meshes, as a toKen? 
Ah! can it be the ring of golden hair 
Whereby my heart is broken? 


Wherefore so still, 0 Sea, 
That washest wearilie 
Under the lamp lit in the fisher’s dwelling, 
Holling the secrets of thy deeps from me 
Whose heart would break so sharply at the telling? 
Wherefore so still, so still? 
Say, in thy sea-cave chill, 
Floats she forlorn with foam-bells round her breaking, 
While the wet Fisher lands and climbs the hill 
To hungry babes awaking? 
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press train would not leave Pembroke until ten 
o'clock, and, chafe as he would, he must get 
through the intervening space oftime. Sir Owen re- 
ceived the carefully communicated intelligence of 
David's illness with the calmness which invalids, who 
have made up their account with the world, and have 
almost done with life, do sometimes unexpectedly 


pushing Vyvyan from her; “go quickly! 
should die 
quarrel, | mean—how can |, how can we ever for- 
give ourselves ?’’ 

‘I am going,’ said Vyvyan, sadly, “ 
once, Miss D‘Este.”’ 

‘*] beg your pardon,” cried Lilias, bursting into 
tears; ‘‘ but it has startled me so. And David 
dear, faithful David!—that he should always be 
| sacrificed makes me angry. And now, when it 
should be—it should be—it is—a mistake. What 
am I saying? You should be going.’ 

She flung her hands before her face and turned 
back into the wood, sobbing, whilst Roy, his little 
brown visage all puckered up into an expression of 
sympathetic dismay, followed her with his tail be- 
tween his legs, wondering, no doubt, at this unto- 
ward ending to his pleasant morning’s ramble, and 
probably moralizing in canine fashion upon the 
strange vagaries of human masters and mistresses, 


now at 


blew around him. 

Vyvyan went on his way, wounded and amazed, 
turning Lilias’s incoherent accusations and re- 
yroaches round and round like barbed arrows in 
nis own heart. 
said, been always sacrificed to him? Had he indeed, 
in his preoccupied life, failed to recognize some 
lack or demand in David’s which had been ruined 
by this neglect? 

No, in the lad’s transparent history, the elder 





brother could trace no such unappreciated demand, 


} unless—— 







Could it be that David, with that magnanimous 
generosity of his character, had been standing aloof 
here, lest he should mar the dawn of Vyvyan’s 
happiness, and that she, with her womanly intuition 

with something more, he thought, with a swift, 
sharp pang—had seen and resented it? Did all this 
which so bewildered and puzzled him mean that, 
but for him, the unhappy, vexed problem on which 


| dre 


_ 


his , and starting him back to the great 
crisis before him, the remembrance of David's 
danger, and of that long day’s journey which lay 
between him and the answer to that terrible ques- 
tion—** Was he still alive ?”’ 

How could he put that aside, even for a monent, 
the one supreme thought of David's peril? In the 





display in the face of a misfortune which others | rush of poignant remorse that followed, Vyvyan 


dread so much, and so especially for them. His | 
only anxiety seemed to be that Vyvyan should | 
hasten to his brother’s side. 
Leaving his father in Doctor Milsom’s care, the 
young man started at last on his anxious journey. 
He was passing Little Caergwyn, with just a 





glance—which at that moment was lke a _ heart- 
stab—.at the bowery dwelling lying in tranquil 
beauty beneath the golden morning light, when a 
sudden remembrance of what was due to Mrs. | 
D’Este struck him. He tore a leaf from his pocket- 
book, wrote a few lines explanatory of David's ill- 
ness and his sudden departure, and sent the groom, 


was swept off his balance, and tempted to accuse 
himself, out of Lilias’s mouth, of having indeed in 
his own selfish absorption sacrificed his young 
brother. As he was borne along at a speed which 
lagged far behind his swift impatience, he registered 
a solemn vow to make such late reparation as lay 


whose moods were as variable as the winds that | 


Was it true that David had, as she | 





own had broken as upon a rock could have | temperament. 
a | oe 8 DAK ; : _ be 
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If he | and consumed him. Then, by a quick transition, he 
amongst strangers, and for this—ftor a | murmured of the Summer woods at Caergwyn: he 


was a boy again, wandering through the green 
glades with Vyvyan, searching for birds’ nests and 
climbing the tall trees—eager, happy, fearless, as @f 
} old. 

| The moisture gathered in Vyvyan’s eyes as he 
hstened to the peaceful wanderings of this delirium, 
and Strathgyle turned away. 

‘You must need rest and food,’’ he whispered, 
presently. ‘* Let me look for some one——”’ 

He drew Vyvyan into the next room. As he 
entered it the outer door opened, and a quick, alert 
figure bustled in. 

‘*Mr. Caergwyn, I am Captain Tracy. I have 
only just heard of your arrival. Wilt you come to 
my quarters—they are only next door—and take 
some refreshment? Your brother is in good hands, 
and I fear that you can do nothing for him at 
present. The medical men forbid any excitement. 
and allow only one person, and that person is Lord 
Strathgyle, in his room. I will give you all particu- 
lars if you will follow me.” 

And from Captain Tracy’s lips Vyvyan heard the 


ing on the French coast which had so suddenly 
changed Strathgyle from a bitter enemy to a de- 
voted friend. 
‘*He behaved splendidly from beginning to end— 
kept up like a young hero until we landed him here 
walked on board, with a ball in his side, to hood- 
| wink the Frenchmen and save his friends. I never 
saw such pluck in my life,’ Captain Tracy related 
|} with enthusiasm. ‘* And the strangest, noblest 
thing of all is his behavior to Strathgyle, and 
Strathgyle’s behavior to him 
| brothers ever since,’’ concluded Tracy. 
| gyle has nursed him as if—as if he had been brought 
| up in a hospital,’’ Tracy went on, as Vyvyan main- 
| tained the thoughtful silence natural to him, but 
rather confusing to a man of Tracy’s exuberant 





s Strathgyle? How was it that he and 
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; vestic nould be satis! storily an- 
swered. He had absolutely no clue to the solution 
of the mystery, and Tracy, with a reticence for 
which he gave himself great credit, usual as it was 
amongst men of less expansive character, forbore 
to throw into his narrative any hint of his suspicions 
as to the origin of the quarrel, ignorant as he per- 
ceived the elder brother to be. 

‘It’s the youngster’s secret,”’ thought he; ‘let 
him keep it, or tell it himself if he pulls through.” 

That happy result seemed very doubtful as the 
days wore on, and the fever consumed the vital 
powers of the strong young frame prostrated before 
its fury—as Strathgyle grew gray with watching and 
anxiety, and, in the nervous jar of the terrible 


in his power, if only, as his foreboding heart whis- | strain, almost seemed to feel the brand of Cain 


pered, it might not be too late! 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


\ 7 HO was this Strathgyle who had lifted his hand 
against that fair young life, over every in- 


who accompanied him, across the intervening | cident of which, from his boyhood until now, the 


meadows to the house, bidding him deliver the 
missive and rejoin him at a further point. 

He was driving slowly along, to give the man 
time enough for his errand, and battling with the 
pain which surged back again upon his heart with 
all the more force that it had been kept back for a 
while by the predominant thought of David's peril, 
when a little dog, barking demonstratively, rushed 
out of the wood-path skirting the narrow lane 
through which he was passing, and, seeing Vyvyan, 
went straightway into ludicrous contortions of joy- 
ful recognition. 

It was Roy, Lilias’s pet spaniel, and, glancing 
beyond him, Vyvyan saw that what he had mis- | 
taken for a blue haze of wild hyacinths through the | 
trunks of the trees was the flutter of a pale, amar- 
anth-tinted robe, and that Lilias herself stood at 
the little rustic turnstile leading from the wood to 
the road. 

He might have passed her with only a distant 
bow—he knew now how little he dared to trust 
himself to the overmastering charm of the voice 
and presence which might never be more to him 
than they were at present—but the pallor and 
weary languor of the face raised wistfully to his 
startled him out of his reserve, and he sprang 
quickly to the ground. 

‘Miss D’Este,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you are ill?” 

“No, not ill,’’ she answered, the pink color in- 
stantly mastering the pallor—* only a little tired. 
I could not sleep for the storm—how wild the night 
has been! Down Roy, down! He is so noisy this 
morning. Be quiet, sir!”’ 

She ouaen to threaten the animal, with her little 
fist playfully clinched, and Vyvyan stood looking 
at her, and forgetting ali else. 

“You are driving early this morning,” said she, 
standing upright again. 

“ Yes,’ he returned, coming back to the emer- 
gency of the hour; ‘I have had bad news. You 
will hear it from Mrs. D’Este—I have just sent her 
a note.”’ 

“Bad news,” she echoed, turning pale again— 
she was nervous this morning—* it 1s not about Sir 
Owen?”’ 

‘‘ No, my father is no worse, thank you.” 

‘Is it,” she faltered, ternfied by something in his 
manner and countenance—“ is it—oh, surely it is 
not David?” 

“ Yes, it is my brother; Iam going to him. I 
hope it may not be so bad as ” 

“Then it is bad! Tell me what it is.” Some- 
thing—was it the night’s unrest, or was it a fore- 
boding prescience ?—struck an awful terror into 
her heart. 

How was he to tell her the truth? And yet he 
dared neither prevaricate nor remain silent before 








those searching eyes, which seemed as if they would 
drag forth the truth from him. 

** Is it an accident”’’ demanded Lilias. “It must 
be an accident,’’ as Vyvyan remained silent—“ it 
cannot be anything else,’’ growing more assertive 
from her very terror. ‘Speak to me—tell me. 
Of course it is an aecident.”’ 

There was no escape; he muttered something 
half inaudible about “a quarrel,’’ and then could 
have torn himself in pieces for the incautious ad- 
mission. 

‘A quarrel,’’ she repeated, turning paler than 
before, and catching at the gate for support—‘‘ a 
quarrel?’ With whom should David quarrel? Who 
is——"’ The words died on her white lips, and then 
she turned with a strange fire upon Vyvyan. 

**Why have you left him to this?’* she cried. 
“You knew the world and he did not—you, his 
elder brother. Why should he, the noble-hearted 
boy, be always the sacrifice—always ?”’ 

_ She had gone back, in her uncontrollable agita- 
tion, to the old vicarious jealousy for David, her 
first friend; and her trouble was increased by the 
reproachful consciousness that she too had helped 
to sacrifice him, generous, true-hearted David! 

‘Go, go,” she exclaimed, looking up, and almost 


elder brother’s memory had been traveling with the 
sort of aching tenderness one cherishes for the 
already dead ! 

Who was Strathgyle? Was he some ruffian bully 
who had forced a quarrel even upon sunny-tempered 
David? Had he already surrendered himseif to 
justice? Or would it be his—Vyvyan’s—stern task 
to search him out and deliver him over to the 
merited vengeance of the law? As he drew near 
the end of his journey, Vyvyan’s feverish thoughts 
concentrated themselves upon this question. 

He walked into the little barrack-room, dusty, 
haggard and worn, stepping softly, as the amateur 
guard outside had bidden him, and he saw through 
the open door leading into the chamber beyond 
David tossing upon his bed in the delirium of fever, 
and by his side, bathing his burning forehead, 
shading the light from his bloodshot eyes, moisten- 
ing his blackened lips, tending him with the gentlest, 
most patient care, a man some half-dozen years his 
senior, whose pale, drawn features betrayed his 
anxious watch. 

Vyvyan stood for some minutes looking silently 
on. Presently the careful attendant turned and saw 
him, and came forward, closing the intermediate 
door noiselessly, and holding up a warning finger as 
he came. ; 

‘You are his brother, Mr. Caergwyn,”’ he said, 
under his breath, and bowing as he spoke. ‘‘ The 
ball has been extracted; the surgeons believe that 
no vital part has been touched; but fever has set 
in.’ He looked grave, and broke off. 

“The ball!” echoed Vyvyan. 

“Yes; it has been extracted. The operation was 
very successful. If only the fever can be got 
under! He has youth and a good constitution in his 
favor,’’ explained the other. 

“You are the doctor, I presume,” said Vyvyan, 
holding out his hand. ‘ Thanks for your care.” 

But the other withheld his hand from the prof- 
fered grasp. 

‘“1?” answered he. 

“You!’’ Vyvyan’s eyes blazed. 

“Yes. Hush! Come outside; or—stay—he is 
calling. You see, he seems to prefer my handling 
to any other; you will agree with me that all ex- 
planation—everything—must give way to him for 
the present. Your time will come later.”’ 

He went back, closing the door of communication 
once more ; and Vyvyan, weary as he was, stood in 
the middle of the room waiting, straining his ears to 
catch the sound of David's voice. 

In a moment the door opened again, and Strath- 
gyle beckoned him silently. 
“It is Vyvyan’s voice ! 

here.” 

It was David, looking towards him with eager, 
fever-brightened eyes, and speaking with thick, un- 
certain utterance, and Vyvyan’s heart leaped up at 
the sound-. only he longed to thrust himself between 
his brother and the murderous hand that had laid 
him low. He glared unconsciously at Strathgyle, 
as he came forward to David's bedside. 

** David—dear old boy!’’ he murmured, taking 
the hot, outstretched hand in his. 

** Vyvyan, I’m so glad you have come at last; I 
have waited for you. I want’’—he raised himself 
up in the bed—‘ I want to make you two friends, to 
see you shake hands. Come here, Strathgyle. 
Vyvyan, this is my friend, Lord Strathgyle; he is 
to be your friend. Give him your hand; let me 
see it? It is—the--legacy—lI leave—you.”’ 

The two men looked at each other, Strathgyle 
with a sort of appeal in his eyes, Vyvyan with an 
indescribable mixture of reluctance, anger and 

ief. 

“It is my—legacy,’’ David repeated, watching 
them anxiously. 

Vyvyan held his hand to Strathgyle’s grasp, and 
David sank back upon his bed, muttered inco- 
herently of the cool waves which foamed up to the 
lips, now parched with burning thirst, and com- 


‘‘T am Strathgyle.”’ 


He has come; bring him 





plained, plaintively, of the fiery heat which scorched 


| 





upon his brow—as Vyvyan, admitted to share his 
watch when the unconsciousness of delirium made 
David insensible to all and every presence about 
him, froze into a sort of stony waiter on. Fate. The 
shadow of death hung over the little barrack-room, 
and its terrible gloom penetrated thence over the 
whole regiment. 

One inevitable result of this enforced comparion- 
ship in watching and waiting was to bring the two 
men, in spite of themselves, closer together than 
they dreamed. The deadly struggle with the great 
enemy, against whom each bore his part, the long 
nights of torturing doubt, the days of anxious dread, 


| history, as far as the captain knew it, of that meet- | 


they have been like | 
‘Strath. | 
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must needs draw them into asympathy deeper than | 


any ordinary relations could have stirred. It was 
impossible not to grasp, in warm gratitude, the 
hand of the man from whose lips trembled forth the 
joyful announcement, almost inaudible from his 
agitation : 

‘‘He is safe; he has awakened cool and calm. 
The crisis is over, and he is saved !" 

David, faltering in his great weakness on the very 
brink of the dark valley, uncertain as yet whether 
to sink back mto its silent depths, or to suffer him- 
self to be drawn forth into the dazzling, confusing 
light of life, smiled dimly as he saw the two bending 
in amity over him. And then he sank into the long 
healing sleep which made his grasp of returning life 
stronger and firmer with every tranquil-breathing 
hour. 

* * * * * 


After those first days of deadly weakness, David’s 
convalescence made rapid progress. He was young, 
and life was strong at his heart, and his pulses 
thrilled joyfully to the call back to the warm, bright, 
living world. 

But Vyvyan, exhilarated by the first sparkle of 
hope, sank back as the other pressed forward. The 
weight of the old grief—the shadow of the old dis- 
appointment—stole back again as the pressure of 
anxiety and dread was removed. Not even the 
joyous swell of David's returning spirits could float 
him off the sunkefi rock. 

“‘T declare,”’ cried David, one day, ‘‘ one would 
think, to look at your glum face, Vyvyan, and poor 
old Strathgyle’s haggard looks, you had both been 
the invalids, not I.” 

It was the first day of David’s restoration to the 
outer air. He sat back upon a bench in the sun- 
shine, facing the sea—thin and pale, it is true, but 
radiant and joyous, the very David of his boyhood, 
as Vyvyan thought, tenderly. 

Strathgyle had left them, and sauntered down 
over the shingly beach to the water’s edge. 

“*David,’’ said Vyvyan, suddenly glancing toward 
Strathgyle, ‘‘I have never asked you—what was 
your quarrel with Lord Strathgyle?” 

David flushed hotly. 

‘Tt was,” said he, confusedly, ‘‘a mistake. There 
is no need to drag it up again, even to you, 
Vyvyan.”’ 

Two ladies passed the brothers at the moment. 

“ a said one, looking at Strathgyle, who 
was carelessly tossing pebbles into the sea below 
them—* surely that is Lord Strathgyle. What on 
earth brings him here at this time of the year ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, it is Strathgyle,”’ answered the other. 
“ How ill he looks! By-the-way, somebody said at 
the beginning of the season that he was to marry his 
cousin, that pretty Miss D'Este, who was staying 
with Lady Strathgyle. Is it true, | wonder, or has 
it gone oft, and is that why he is looking so forlorn 
and wandering about the beach here in that dis- 
consolate fashion ?”’ 

The ladies passed on, and Vyvyan looked at his 
brother. David’s eyes sank before his, and a hot, 
burning flush spread over his pale features and up 
to his white torehead. 

‘‘L see it now,’’ thought Vyvyan with a groan, 
and turned away. ‘* Strathgyle fought with Lilias’s 
preferred lover, And David is afraid to tell me.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


7 aaa were anxions hearts at Caergwyn, hang- 
ing tremblingly upon the daily bulletins from 
Dover, dragging through the leaden-footed hours as 





best they might until the next news came, and then 
wearying for the next, and so on. At the Gray 
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| House were Sir Owen and Doctor Milsom and the 
old servants, and at Little Caergwyn, Mrs. D’Este 
and Lilias, and even on most of those heavy days 

Gwen, whose ready sympathy scented the sorrow 
| from afar off, and brought her to join the sad party, 
| All these loved the sick lad well, and spoke mourn 

fully of his danger, and tenderly of the bright, lov 

able traits of character which would make his loss 
| 80 great amongst them. ; 
Py If he is to go—the only bit of sunshine about 
the place— I shall never be able to bear Caergwyn,’ 
said more than one of the domestics. ** Mr. Vyvyan 
is a noble young gentleman, but he’s wist and 
| quiet ; it’s Mr. David that brings the sparkle into 
| the old house. It'll be gray all over without him.” 

Lilias had never held up her head since the ter 
rible news came—since she had startled her mother 
walking in from her early morning ramble with 
| great purple riags round her eyes, and the white 

face gleaming out of her blue robe, and speaking 
| with a strange incoherence. 
‘*Mamma, take me away 
}me do any more mischief! 
| rible !”’ 

“What is terrible, my darling?’ cried Mrs. 
D'Este, leaving her untasted breakfast, and coming 
to her child as she sank upon a chair, sobbing those 
dry, tearless sobs which betrayed that she had 
already wept out all her tears. 

* This—of David,’’ gasped the girl. 
ma, | feel as if 1 had killed him!” 

‘“* My dear child, this is nonsense !’’ exclaimed the 
astonished mother, drawing the little head into her 
| embrace, and smoothing the bright brown braids 
| tenderly as she spoke. ‘‘ David is ill, it is true, but 
we must hope id 

‘He is not ill. 


hide me—don't let 
Oh, it is terrible, ter 


“Oh, mam- 





Oh, mamma, don’t you know 
| have you not heard? He is murdered.” 

** Hush, Lilias!’’ Mrs. D’Este had turned pale at 
the word. “Hush, dearest! It, is iilness—-only 
illness.” 

“Tt is worse,” persisted SLilias; ‘* he has been 
murdered—our poor David! Think of it mamma 
is horrible!” She clung to her mother in a long 
abling fit of shivering. 
> “Cannot you guess,’ she went on, presently, 
R teeth still chattering, ‘‘ who it is? He threat 
ened—he believed David was—I mean he thought 
he fancied—David. You remember how they he 
haved to each other here. Oh, it would have been 
better if 1 had married him—anything would have 
been better than this!” 

‘What do you mean? Who is it you ought to 
have married—not David?’’ questioned poor Mrs 
D’Este in her utter bewilderment and terror. For a 
thought crossed her mind, connecting the episode 
of the night with Lilias’s wild talk now, that her 
child had been seized with brain fever. Lilias’s next 
words hardly reassured her. 

“ Strathgyle, mamma—don’t you see 
gyle who has done this?” 

** Who has done what?” 

Lilias disengaged herself from her mother’s arms, 
and sat upright. 

‘What do you know, mamma? How can you be 
so calm when the guilt—the horror 1s on us?) What 
did Vyvyan—Mr. Caergwyn tell you? He said he 
had written.” 

Mrs. D'Este bronght her the hastily scrawled littl: 
note. 

“TI see,’’ said’ Lilias, when she had read it; ‘‘ he 
was afraid to tell us the truth. He meant to put 
us off with that pretense; but, when I met him, he 
could not-help it—he had to tell me.”’ 

“You met Mr. Caergwyn?’’ questioned Mrs. 
D'Este, beginning now to tremble in her turn. 

‘Yes, | met him on his way to David, and he told 
me that it was—a quarrel.’ 

Mrs. D'Este sat down and looked at her daughter 
with scared eyes and a white face. 

“Did he say that it was a quarrel with Strath 
gyle ?”’ asked she. 

“No, but | knew. Mamma, if you had seen him 
—if you had heard him—that day—you would be 
sure, as I am, that it is Strathgyle. I did not know 
—I did not guess — until then how dreadful he could 
be.’”’ She shuddered as she spoke. ‘* Surely it was 
not a sin to set myself free—a sin which has brought 
this fearful punishment? Is it that all broken 
promises are avenged? Are these terrible chains to 
hang about me all my life?” 

There was no soothing her for a long time—not 
until, fairly exhausted by her emotion, she lay still 
and passive on the couch, with her mother keeping 
anxious watch beside her. 

Mrs. D’Este dared not even then leave her, to 
seek more coherent information at the Gray House. 
She dreaded lest some of Lilias’s wild words might 
reach the servants’ ears and lead to the spread of 
reports, against which, whatever the truth might be, 
it was evident that Vyvyan himself had carefully 
guarded. 

And yet she could scarcely bear the long day’s 
suspense. Which version had Sir Owen received— 
Vyvyan’s or Lilias’s? Mrs, D'Este was not even 
sure that all the dreadful tragedy of the story had 
not been the terrible invention of Lilias’s own over- 
wrought brain. Such tragedies did not happen in 
these times, or, at least, not in their own class of 
society. Lilias had been ill and overwrought all 
night. Sir Owen’s danger, the first approaches of 
the shadow of death, so strange and awful to her 
young heart and susceptible imagination had proved 
too much for her. So Mrs. D’Este tried to reassure 
herself and to calm her own disturbed mind, as she 
held her anxious guard. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Phillips came down to Little 
Caergwyn. Sir Owen had sent her, she said, to tell 
the ladies the news which had upset the whole 
household. Sir Owen was not equal to writing, and 
Doctor Milsom would not leave his friend that day : 
so Mrs. Phillips had been sent to let them know ot 
Mr. David's illness. 

Mrs. Phillips’s account had been drawn princi 
pally from her.nephew Jones. And Jones’s state 
ment, meagre as it was, came with the authority of an 
eye-witness, fresh from the scene. All this Mrs. 
D'Este argued to her own satisfaction, whilst Lilias 
lay too faint and weary for dispute, but with a con- 
viction which never swerved from the truth of her 
own view. 

Mrs. Phillips was gloomy and depressed. Mr. 
David was very ill—very ill indeed—and it was to 
be feared that Sir Owen would scarcely last out 
until Mr. Caergwyn could return from that other 
sick-bed. And Morgan had given up entirely. 
Morgan had reasons, the good woman hinted in an 
awed whisper. There had been strange things at 
the Hall of late—and Mrs. Phillips caught he 
breath with a sob—the good old house was coming 
to an end. Even Mr. Vyvyan knew it ; everybod) 
had noticed that the young gentleman had looked 
like a ghost of late. And then the housekeepe! 
broke down and began to cry. 

It was impossible to resist the infection of the 
faithful old servant’s convictions, and there was 
enough in the circumstances to make the friends 0! 
Caergwyn echo her woful presentiments. It was 
indeed a doomed house; sorrow and disaster had 
dogged its fortune in every generation; there was 
upon it that mysterious blight which seems to follow 
some families in a strange, unequal way, which 
makes men wonder and look about in their blind 
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ignorance for a cause in some terrible bygone crime, 
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the fatal poison of which has filtered slowly through | 
all succeeding generations. 

So Mrs. D'Este, left alone again, mused, sadly 
enough, and trembled as she recognized that sonre 
of this baleful influence—whatever it might be 
might reach even to her own hearth. Mrs. D'Este, 
in her tender compassion and true friendship for 
this unhappy house, would have given them a great 
deal, but she could not give them her own cherished | 
darling. She held Lilias closer to her heart as she 
thought of it. And then she tried to shake off the 
heavy atmosphere, and to rouse herselfto a happier 
and less morbid vein of thought. They were so 
good, so brave and true, these fate-hunted Caer- 
gwyns; there was in them such a beautiful saving 
leaven of love—surely it must redeem them, at last, 
from the old stain, if such indeed it were. She tried 
to believe it. 

Then the heavy days went on and dawned at last 
into a sweet morning of hope—a blessed gilt of 
sunshine after the dark cloud. The danger was 
past; David was safe, was recovering : ere long, the 
good news came that he would be with them again, 
to recruit his strength amongst his native hills, and 
to gladden them all, after their sorrow and dread, 
by his bright, restored presence; and all, save 
Lilias, revived and rejoiced at the prospect. The 
girl’s nerves seemed to have received a shock from 
which she could not rally. The terrible question 
still weighed on her heart, like a remorse of her 
own, and she could find no peace until it was lifted 
off—was this Strathgyle’s doing? Was it indirectly 
her own work? 

Then came the end, which, although so long im- 
pending, seemed sudden at last, as such things | 
always do. Sir Owen was sinking; his sons were 
summoned in all haste. It was doubtful if David's | 
yet feeble strength would permit him to make the | 
hurried, rapid journey, and the watchers waited in 
mtense anxiety all through the long hours. 

But Fate was kind this once even to the Caer- 
gwyus; the young men came before all was over, 
and came together. It was but a shadowy David 
that stood by his father’s deathbed, with all the 
joyousness of his recovery supplanted by a selemn 
dread ; but Sir Owen could grasp his hand and hear 
his voice once more, and thank heaven with his last 
breath for the young life which had been given | 
back to his house, and so could pass away con- 
tent. 





* * * * * 


It was natural, perhaps, that the first sacredness 
of sorrow, the shock of bereavement should separate 
the Gray House even from the friendly sympathy of 
Little Caergwyn. Mrs. D'Este scarcely wondered 
at first that the young men secluded themselves en- 
tirely in their own home. From Doctor Milsom the 
ladies heard the last details, and also that David's 
strength, overtaxed for the final effort, had given 
way, and that he was forced to husband it carefully 
for the last sad ceremony. 

But as time went on, and no sign came from the 
Gray House save a brief message of thanks and 
remembrance from David, conveyed through Doctor 
Milsom, Lilias’s heart grew cold with a sick fear, 
and even Mrs. D'Este began to wonder if something 
more than sorrow had not come between them and 
the two young men whom her motherly heart longed 
to comfort in their trouble. ; 

Then the news came that Sir Vyvyan and his 
brother were going away again, and that the Hall 
was to be shut up for an indefinite period. The 
servants, through whom the _ intelligence first 
reached Caergwyn, said that Mr. David was ordered 
to foreign parts; he was but weakly still, and 
Caergwyn, since his father’s death, was too melan- 
choly for him—he could never get well there. Sir 
Vyvyan would not leave his brother—they were all 
that were left to each other now. And by-and-by 
Doctor Milsom confirmed this rumor—they - were 
going away almost immediately; and the good 
clergyman acquiesced, albeit with a little sigh. 

‘** They will come back with the grief toned down 
ready to take up their lives from a new point of 
view,’ said he. ‘I never saw a young man so cut 
up as Sir Vyvyan. I honor him for his feeling. 
Sometimes one is sorry to see that there is a certain 
exultation at coming into his title and 
mixed with the sorrow of a young man 
position.” 

‘** And David?’ questioned Mrs. D'Este. 

** Poor lad, ‘answered the doctor, “ he is tar from 
strong ; this trouble has come too quickly upon his 
own illness.” 

Lilias caught a glimpse of Vyvyan at church, and 
was startled at the change in him. He stopped for 
a few minutes in the little porch which had been the 
scene of many a sweet heartbeat in days gone by, 
and spoke a few words to Mrs. D'Este ; but except- 
ing for the most ordinary greeting, his eyes never 
turned towards Lilias, as she stood shy and grave by 
her mother’s side, and she walked home with every 
nerve quivering and aching with wounded pain. 

She could read it all, she believed. He could not 
forgive her—Strathgyle’s cousin and once betrothed 

for the injury David had received at Strathgyle’s 
hand. He would never forgive her ; he would never 
endure to hear her name—any of their names again. 
She had brought this on David, and the brother's 
heart, strong in its entire devotion, had cast her out 
from its old friendship. Henceforth they were to be 
as strangers—nay, worse than strangers. 

There was something more in Vyvyan’s face, her 
keen-sighted eyes, accustomed to read its every 
line, told her, than sorrow for his father’s loss: there 
was astern expression which almost terrified her, 
it was so strange on that young countenance, it 
changed him so utterly. 

This was the last she saw of him, save for a short, 
strangely ceremonious visit of farewell paid by the 
brothers in company. 

David was evidently feeble; he sat languidly 
looking round with a sort of sad interest upon 
the familiar objects in the room, but seemingly 
scarcely able to rouse himself to conversation. He 
admitted that he was weak—had gone back, in 
fact, in the recovery which had a month ago pro- 
gressed so favorably. 

“You are scarcely fit to travel yet,’’ said Mrs. 
D'Este, kindly. : 

‘*No,’”’ responded he, “but it will not be far; 
there is only the drive to Pembroke, which I can 
take easily enough, and at my own time, and then 
the yacht meets us. I shall be all right as soon as | 
xet on board; the salt sea-breezes seem to put life 
into one at once.” 

And then he smiled a wan semblance of the old 
bright, happy smile; and Lilias, seeing it, did not 
wonder that Vyvyan could not forgive this wreck of | 
David. 

‘*The yacht,’? Mrs. D'Este was saying, when | 
Lilias’s thoughts came back to what Was passing | 


estates 
in his 








around her—Sir Vyvyan is setting up a yacht, | 


then 7’ 

Vyvyan shrank a little. Mrs. D'Este thought it 
Was at the unfamiliar title, which as yet fitted but 
painfully, but David interposed, glancing wonder- 
ingly from one to the other of the party. 

**Vyvyan’s yacht!"’ he exclaimed. “It is not our 
yacht— it is——’ He stopped short and colored 





contusedly, as from some sudden remembrance. 
“We are going for a cruise to the Mediterranean | 
with—a friend,’ he concluded, with unaccountable | 


| 


hesitation. 





| not deny to Strathgyle this means of reparation? 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


‘Tt will be verv pleasant, and, I hope, will quite | 
restore you,”’ said Mrs. D'Este, coming to the rescue 
with her ready tact. 

But after that, conversation, so difficult before, 
drooped altogether, and the two young men rose to 
take leave. Vyvyan, with a good deal of feeling, 
placed in Mrs. D'‘ieste’s hand one or two mementoes | 
of Sir Owen, with a few words of gratitude for all 
her past friendship. David stood by Lilias’s side 
looking awkward and confused, as unlike as possi 
ble to the frank, genial David they had once known 
And then the painful interview was over; the ropes 
were cut, and the lives which had been once 
close together began to drift apart, out into the | 
wide dreary ocean of silence and separation. 

A week later Lilias read this paragraph in the 
county paper, under the head of *‘ Pembroke” 

“This morning the Sy/phide, the Earl of Strath- | 
gyle’s yacht, which has been lying here for some | 
days past, left for the Mediterranean, having on | 
board his lordship, Sir Vyvyan Caergwyn, and Mr. 
Caergwyn of Caergwyn. ‘The last-named gentle 
man is, we regret to hear, in bad health, and the 
cruise has been projected for his benefit.”’ 
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Lilias sat as if turned to stone. A new reading of 
the strange things which had been happening about 
her flashed across her. They were together, these 
three with whom her life had been so mixed up, 
and she was left outside in bitter humiliation and 
pain! 

Was this the form Strathgyle’s threatened ven- 
geance had taken—to rob her of her friends—her 
dearest friends? Was this his more subtle and fatal, 
if less bloodthirsty, revenge? She could only be- 
lieve it, as she recalled David's hesitation, his con- 
cealment of the name of his friend so well known to 
both—as she remembered Vyvyan's unmistakable 
avoidance. 

And yet it was not like Strathgyle, this ungener- 
ous, treacherous, stealthy attack; it was not like 
the Strathgyle of her youth, of whom she cherished 
still a grateful memory, blurred and shaken as it 
was by the image of the angry, vindictive man from 
whom she had parted four months ago in Grosvenor 
Square. | 

How was she to know that this arrangement was | 
due to the magnanimity of the brothers, who would 


Mrs. D'Este came up to her as she sat cold and 
white, and put her arms about her with the unfail- 
ing, tender, consoling mother’s love. 

‘*My darling !’’ she whispered, fondly. 

‘*Mamina,”’ said poor Lilias, hiding her face upon 
that faithful breast, ‘‘ we love each other very 
much, do we not? We have no one left to us now 
but—one another.” 

And this was all the explanation that passed be- 
tween the mother and daughter as that chapter of 
their life’s history closed. 

(To be continued.) 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, SARATOGA. 


HE original United States Hotel was opened at 
Saratoga fifty years ago, and it soon became 
the resort of fashionable and distinguished people 
from all parts of the world. General Scott, Van 
Buren, Henry Clay, and many other eminent Ameri- | 
cans, registered there from year to year. In 1865 | 
the old building was burned to the ground. The Hon. | 
James M. Marvin immediately began rebuilding it, | 
but owing to certain difficulties work was suspended, | 
and it was seven years before the walls began | 
to rise again. Messrs. Ainsworth, Tompkins, Perry | 
& Co. were the new builders; and their plans were | 
far more extensive than previously intended. ‘I'wo | 
years were consumed in finishing it, and last Satur- | 
day, June 20th, 1874, it was opened as the largest 
and finest Summer resort in the world. The style of | 
architecture is Norman, and the walls are brick and | 
stone, with natural rocks for a foundation. The | 
edifice covers seven acres. 

On the main hall a grand hall extends through 
the centre 26 feet wide ; south of this is a magnifi- 
cent drawing-room, 87 feet long, the full width of 
the building ; north of the hall are two ladies’ par- 
lors, each 24 by 48 feet; next to these are two 
private parlors, each 18 by 24 feet, with an elevator 
between them. The office and gentlemen’s parlor 
are also on this floor, | 

The hotel contains 768 sleeping-rooms, finished 
and furnished in the latest style, with gas, running 
water, water-closets, and other conveniences. In 
addition there are 65 suits of rooms, with bath- 
rooms attached. Its dining-room measures 212 by 
50 feet; drawing-room 8&5 by 60 feet (furnished at 
an expense of more than $20,000); ball-room, 112 by 
52 feet; ceilings, from 11 to 26 feet in height. The 
halls are broad and spacious. Two passenger ele- 
vators, of the must approved pattern, touch each 
floor. The broad piazzas measure 2,700 feet in 
length, and the house incloses three sides of a 
charming lawn and lounging-ground, containing 
three acres tastefully laid out and completely 
shaded. 

An inadequate idea of this stupendous establish- 
ment only is gained when we say that its continuous 
length is over a quarter of a mile, and that its halls 
measure 6,266 feet, or nearly one mile and one- quar- 
ter; that over 4,000,000 brick were used in its 
construction ; that it has 2,500 doors and 4,850 win- 
dows; that 106,000 feet of gas, water and steam 
pipe were used in plumbing it; that it has accom- 
modations for 1,500 to 2,000 guests, and was 
completed at a cost of $900,000—of which the 
furniture alone was $225,000; 30,000 yards of car- 
peting are required to cover the floors. Brussels is 
used in the parlors and drawing room, and the halls 
are covered with venitian. The office entrance, 
halls and gentlemen's parlor are tiled with white 
marble, and the 916 rooms finished and furnished 
in the most modern and substantial style. 
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THE CATTLE TRAIL E AT WICHITA. 

CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago 7Zimes. 
P writing from Wichita, places the number of 
cattle that have come over the trail up to the Ist 
at 52.908 head, as against 44,836 head for the cor- 
responding period last year, showing an increase 
thus tar for the present season of 5,072. It would 
appear from the foregoing figures that the drive 
this year will be larger than last year, but, from the 
best attainable data, it will not be over one-half as 
large as last year. The drovers all started earlier 
this year than last, and they concur in saying 


that there will not be more than half the 
number driven out of Texas that were driven 
last year. The best posted cattle-men do not 


piece the entire drive for the season at over 160,000 
iead. 

Old drovers say that cattle never came over the 
trail looking so well as they do the present season. 
The apparent smallness of the drive will not make 

| much diflerence in the price of beef cattle. Some 
of the drovers say there are as many good beef 
cattle driven this year as last. Fully four-fifths of 
the cattle driven this year are beef cattle, and 
most of them are in better condition than the cattle | 
that were wintered in Texas. This is due to the 

fact that the range was better during the past Win- 





ILLUSTRATED 


| by the application of a solution of pruss 
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ter than at any time within the memory of the old- 
est ‘l'exas cattle-man. , 
rhere is not as much anxiety among holders to 
sell as in former years at this time, but some cattle 
are changing hands. Several large shipments of | 
through cattle have been made within the last 
three days, and shipping will go on busily trom this 
time forward. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, | 
A LITTLE glycerine added to gum or glue prevents 
either from becoming brittle It also prevents gummed 


labels from curling up when written upon 


Dim writing, nearly effaced by age, may be restored 
ite of potash in | 
Wash the parts with hair-pencil, and the writing 


will appear if the paper has not been destroyed 


water 


In speaking of some recent experiments, the Lancet 
says On the whole it ealely be concluded that 
one or two dozen plants in a sleeping-room will not ex 
hight to injure the 


may 





hale enough carbonic acid gas by 
sleepers = 

In 1870 there was realized 1,400 ewt. of am 
of the value of $300,000, from dredging on the 
shores of the Baltic. This substance is also lound ina 
bluish clay-bed in Eastern Prussia, and elsewhere, in 
limited quantities 


AMBER, 


ber, 


DEATH AND Coats.—On the average of the last six 
years the loss of life in English coal mines, by explosions 
and other accidents, amounts to one death for every 
100,000 tons of coal, not to mention injuries of a more 
or less serious character 


use of 
Tooth 
ache can now be cured by a current of electricity in 
geniously applied to the seat of the pain. The instrument 
employed is delicate, and specially contrived for the 
purpose. Chilblains also are speedily cured, if treated 
by electricity 


ELECTRICITY AND Disgask.—The increasing 
electricity in medical practice is worth notice 





EXHAUSTION OF THE Brain.—Dr. Radcliffe, in his 
recent Croonian lectures, is reported to have discussed, 
at much length and very acutely, the subject of brain 


exhaustion, so common at the present day After 
describing the leading symptoms, such as _ loss of | 
memory, depression of spirits, increased or lessened | 

| 


sleepiness, unusual irritability, epileptiform condition of 
the nerves, and sometimes transitory coma, he argues 
against urging the patient to eat heartily, believing that 
such a practice tends to develop the disease; he equally 
opposes the training diet system, as generally starving the 
nerve tissues by excluding hydrocarbons from food. Nor 
should the patient be urged to work more than is natural 
under the circumstances, nor to rest from head-work, in 
many cases cerebral exhaustion being intensified by the 
brain lying fallow; if there is undue sleeplessness, the 
head should le low on the pillow, and if undue sleepi- 
ness, it should be kept high. 


Lakk MicuiGan.—At the meeting of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences for April, Professor E. A. Andrews 
made a communication upon the subject of river bot 
toms, with special reference to the argument of Professor 
Lapham that Lake Michigan must be considered as hav 
ing formerly occupied a lower level than at present, for 


the reason that the rivers now running into the lake 
have beds much deeper than the lake bottom. This 
view, however, was contested by Dr. Andrews, who 


stated that the laws of hydro-dynamics involved pre- 
cisely such a condition in rapid streams with narrow 
banks emptying into broad areas of tranquil water. 
Professor Andrews also made some observations upon 
the mirage of Lake Michigan, which appears whenever 
the warm wind from either shore blows over the cold 
water, the phenomenon thus resulting, in bis opinion, 
from the fact that the heated stratum overlying the cold 
one next the water furnishes, by the difference of re- 
fractive power, a means of distorting the direction of the 
rays of light emerging from one stratum into the other. 


Bive Sky anp Waite CLovps.—The ethereal blue 
color of the sky is due to minute particles of matter 
which float in the air. Were these particles removed 
the appearance of the sky would be dead black. Itisa 
fact in optics that exceedingly fine portions of matter dis 
perse or scatter the blue rays of light, coarser portions 
scatier red rays, still coarser portions scatter all the rays, 
making white light. An atmosphere is full of aqueous 
vapor, the particles of which difluse white light in all 
directions. When these particles are enlarged they be 
come visible in the form of clouds. The vapor particles 
of the white clouds are supposed to be finer and lighter 
than those of the dark clouds. That the diffusion of light 
in our atmosphere, the blue coloring of the sky and the 
colors of the clouds, are due to the presence of matter 
floating in the air, has been conclusively proven by 
Tyndali. On passing a beam of sunlight through a glass 
tube the beam is rendered brilliantly visible by the re- 
flection of light from the dust particles floating in the air 
contained in the tube, But on removing the dust particles, 
which is done by filtering the air by cotton wool, or 
causing the air to pass over a flame, the beam of light is 
no longer visible in the tube, 


ASPHYXIATING BuRGLARS.—The mannfacture of vaults 
and safes for the preservation of valuables, and also for 
those whose profession it is to enter them for the pur 
pose of plunder, continues to develop a vast amount of 
ingenuity. Almost as soon as we have the triumphant 
announcement of absolute security as the result of some 
combination or construction, we find that the device has 
been successfully evaded. All the arrangements of 
chilled irons or other modes of protection seem to be of 
no value against the efforts of experienced ‘ cracks 
men’ and attention now appears to directed towards 
the addition of defensive weapons that shall maim or 
otherwise injure the intruder. One of the most recent 
devices of this kind consists in what called the 
Chemical Armor for Bank Vaults, which is so adjusted 
that should the interior of the safe be penetrated by 
violence, sundry giass vials filled with sulphuric acid are 
necessarily broken and their contents discharged into 
powdered carbonate of lime, resulting in the instanta 
neous production of carbonic acid gas enough to as 
phyxiate a regiment. What mode of defense will be 
adopted by the opposite side should this device be car 
ried out to any extent remains to be seen 


is 


LANGUAGE OF INsECTS,—By some naturalists certain 
kinds of insects are described as having a power of com 
municating with one another—ants, bees and wasps, for 
example. Often has the statement been made, that if 


one bee discovers a store of honey, the fact is soon 





Sir John Lubbock has, by careful ob 
servation, tested these conclusions, and has laid the re 
sults before the Linnwan Society He introduced a bee 
to a smal! store of honey laid up in a secret place, and 
watched for consequences, and repeated the experiment 
with other bees, but with negative results only. He 
next tried with one of Marriott’s observatory hives, but 
very few of the bees discovered the honey for them- | 
selves; and Sir John concludes, that “even if bees and 
wasps have the power of informing one another when 
they have discovered a good store of food, at any rate 
they do not habitually do so."’. From other experiments 
he is led to doubt the proposition that bees are attacked 
if they enter a strange hive. Then, with regard to the 
antennw, which some entomologists look upon as hear 
ing organs, Sir John has tried in many ways, and with 
different sounds, but has failed to discover the slightest 
sign of hearing in bees. Bul he has discovered evidence 
which seems to show ‘that bees Lave the power of dis 
tinguishing color.” 


known to others 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Miss Feenrx has risen from her ashes 


Tue Arkansas troops are clamoring for their back pay. 


Canon Kinosiey is lecturing and preaching in Calt- 
fornia 

Miss EMityY Fairaruti 
elocution in London 


is giving private lessons inp 
PARTON is said to be collecting matter for a 
caricatares. 


JAMES 
history of 

Mippy Moraan, the cattle reporter of the New York 
Times, talks of lecturing 

THE remains of only two victims of the Mill River dis 
aster are yet undiscovered. 

. 

SeNaTOR Jones, of Nevada, has bought the St. James 
Hotel property in New York City 

THE editor of the Philadelphia Press says that cater 
pillars are destroying Southern crops. 

SECRETARY Bristow was severely wounded at Shiloh, 
and left on the battle-fleld for dead 

We su bards, harpists and choristers constantly sere 
nade Gladstone since his retirement. 


TILTON says that an old bachelor is known by the fact 
that he always speaks of a baby as ‘ it.” 

Ricwarp Grant WuiTe’s eyes are said to be failing him 
Pauline Markham must feel the loss deeply 


Brigham YounG has been making his will, and has 
left his friends from five to ten children apiece. 


THE announcement that Butler would attend church 
at Lynn, the other day, drew 1,000 people extra. 


Minister Bancrort has bought ex-Senator Harlan’s 
house in Washington, and will make it his future home 


Mr. DisraE.l’s constituents paid his election expenses 
by voluntary subscription. They amounted to more 
than £1,500 

Joun 8. 


Lewis, representing the Crown Perfumery 


Company, has left for Providence and Boston, to be 
absent three weeks 
Rocnerort is the grandson of Richelieu Father 


Joseph, and is said to bear a striking resemblance to 
him. He never drinks. 


GrorGe WasninGton, father of the little hatchet-boy 
threw a stove across the Rappahannock at Fredericks 
burg—a feat that has never been performed since 


A FREDERICKSBURG tradition tells how George used to 
wander into a tavern, and bow Mrs. Washington used to 
wander in after him, with a rawhide, and scourge him 
homeward. 


Minnesota stock farmers are selling their cattle to 
raise money to run for Congress. King, of Minneapolis 
sold a bull for $14,000, and his county paper thinks his 
election is assured. 


Tux Viceroy of Egypt has established a public library 
at Cairo, containing aljl the most ancient manuscripts of 
the Koran that could be found, including ‘‘ the true one,”’ 
dating from the year a. D. 720. 


Tue floating paragraph that Mrs. A. D. Richardson 
has abandoned literature and opened a millinery store 
in Chicago is ridiculous. She lives in New York and 
Boston, and has a History of the United States in press 


Mrs. SarToris’s home is a few miles from Southamp- 
ton, and almost opposite the beautiful Isle of Wight 
Her husband has a fine steam yacht building on the 
Clyde, in which he, his wife, and a party of American 
friends, will make a cruise in August 


Tue Prophet Elijah has informed a New York medium 
that the city shall be lJaid in ruins within a twelve 
month, and the Chicago Times wagers thatthe Herald 
will be issued next day with the best local account of the 
catastrophe, and a map of the ruined district. 


SpurGEon relates that while preaching to a congrega 
tion he said: ‘‘ There is a man in the gallery with a gin 
bottle in his pocket;”’ and, although the statement was 
merely made to enforce a point, a man in each of the 
galleries who had a bottle was converted from that hour 


A SETTLEMENT has been made between the execu 
tors of the will of the late Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, 
and the widow of the latter, for the sum of $95,000 
The money will be realized by the sale of property on 
the North River. The entire estate of Mr. Forrest is 
worth about $1,000,000. 


A Lonpon correspondent tells of two California poets 
stranded in Rome, awaiting remittances to enable them 
to pursue their travels. They occupy a twelve dollar 
per month room in the Eternal City, and subsist six 
days out of seven on bread, coffee and macaroni, for 
thirty cents a day each. Joaquin Miller is one of them. 


WiiuiaM Go_psmita# Be.knap, son of the Hon. W. W 
Belknap, Secretary of War, died of consumption at his 
home in Keokuk, Iowa, Monday, June 15th. He was in 
his twentieth year, and a young man of unusually bright 
intellect. He had been an invalid for two years, and it 
was not expected that he could long survive, but his 
death was sudden, 


Tae Danbury News Man had disappointments in 
London. Filled with an unquenchable longing to see the 
Queen, he stepped into a shoe-store doing business “ by 
special appointment to Her Majesty,’ and waited 
patiently for an hour for her to cali in ‘to see il that 
shoe was fixed.’’ But he didn’t see her. He afterwards 
took a little census, and found that the Queen bad 3,840 
tobacconists and 243 batters. 


Wren Judge Russell, the newly appointed Minister to 
Venezuela, became the purchaser of Senator Sumner’s 
house, No. 20 Hancock Street, Boston, where Sumner’s 
earlier literary and political triumphs had come to him, 
and where his mother had lived and died, the Judge 
gave him a pass-key to the door, and begged he would 
always make himself at home in the old room where he 
had written and studied so much. It moved Mr. Sum 
ner so, that he burst into tears. 


In his letter to the Abolitionists in Chicago, Whittier 
wrote: ‘The end has been reached—not, as we hoped, 
through the peaceful ways of argument, appeal and con- 
stitutional legislation, but through the Red Sea of Revo- 
lution. At an awful cost the evil has been extirpated; 
and we still feel the consequences of the terrible strug- 
gle. As Abolitionists, we lave never hated the people 
of the South, and it is now our duty and privilege to 
convince them of this by generous and magnanimous 
dealing Let all revenge and malice and evil speak 
ing pass away, and let it not be our fault if we are 
not benceforth a united people in feeling as well as in 
name.”’ 

Davip Tuomas, the inventor of the blast furnace, and 
the father of the anthracite iron trade, is the oldest citi 
zen of Catasaqua, on the Lehigh River. Before his time 
no one thought of smelting iron anywhere but in the 
large cities. Mr. Thomas began experimenting, bat 
without success, until he found the merits of the hot 
blast. This was in Wales, 1837, and from his little fur 
nace, thus erected, has sprung the great anthracite iron 
trade of Pennsylvania ; for, in 1839, Mr. Thomas went 
to Mauch Chunk to erect furnaces for the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company He then settled there, 
built furnaces, and engaged in trade, and now at eighty 
is one of the richest men iv the coal regions. He is said 
to be as active as a man of twenty. 
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DISTANT VIEW OF MOUQUI, 


GERARD MEDAL, OBVERSE. 
SEE PAGE 270. 


CHOMEL’S 
SUSPENDED SHIP 
BERTH. 

HIS invention, which 
we illustrate, con- 
sists of a berth suspended 
from a universal joint on 
the end of a fixed shaft 
or bar, bringing the point 
of suspension as low and 
as near the centre of 
gravity a3 is practicable 
and still allow the sus- 
ended berth to move 
in any direction under it. 
A rigid suspension frame 


' is attached to the berth, 


extending above the 
point of suspension, 
which, together with the 
articulated frame, 
makes, it is claimed, a 
more perfect suspension 
with less horizontal 
oscillations than has ever 
before been effected. 
This “articulated 
frame’’ is hung to the 
sides of the staterooin at 
the head and foot of the 
berth, level with the cen- 
tre of suspension, and 
forms two more centres, 
which, in combination 
with the ‘central sus- 
pension,’’ constitute the 
essential features of the 
invention, and suggest 
numerous and varied 
uses to which the inven- 
tion is applicable, par- 
ticularly the dining- 
tables, benches and 
seats in the saloon, and 
to a platform on deck. 
A contrivance attached 
to the lower part of the 
framg enables the inven- 
tor to swing the berth in 
the stateroom ina space 
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only two inches longer than 
the length of the berth, 
and to allow a longitudi- 
nal motion of ten inches 
(when seldom more than 
seven inches are required, ) 
a mechanical achieve- 
ment which has never 
been accomplished before. 
A locking apparatus of 
two leaves can be thrown 
down or pulled up by 
means of a lever at the 
back of the berth. The 
operation of this lever 
fixes or loosens the berth 
at the pleasure of the oc- 
cupant, allowing him to 
get in and out with safety 
The berth has been tried on 
ocean steamers with suc- 
cess, and a glass of water 
placed in it in heavy wea- 
ther was not spilled. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED 


AN AZTEC VILLAGE 
IN ARIZONA. 

T is claimed by the Mex- 

icans and white settlers 
of Arizona that the Pueblo 
Indians, who inhabit the 
stone villages in that Ter- 
ritory, have descended 
from the old Aztec In- 
dians, with German blood 
in theirveins. Their relig- 
ion is a curious mixture of 
the Roman Catholic and 
the ancient sun-worshiping 
faith. They are considered 
more honest than the or- 
dinary Indians or the poor 
Mexican trash. Though 
living far from civilization, 
they are peaceable and in- 
dustrious. Sheep-growing 
is their chief occupation, 
though they raise a few 
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NATURAL MONUMENT IN MONUMENT PARK, COLORADO.—THE DUTCH WEDDING. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY GURNEY 


horses and some corn. Bread is chiefly nade from a wild root resembling a tur 
nip, called yant. It is exceedingly nutritious, and one can travel for days with 
only a small loat of it for food. ‘Ihe village of Megui, which we illustrate, is 
about 200 miles south of St. George, Brigham Young’s settlement in Southern 
Utah. It is exactly like the old Aztec towns said to have been built thousands 
of years ago. A stone wall incloses a few acres on one of the high sandstone 
blutts overhanging the Colorado liver; the only entrance, one by movable lad 
ders, making it almost impossible for an enemy to get into the town. Al 
of the houses are of stone, with doors opening into the grand court or hollow 
square formed by the buildings, which are really a part of the wall. The 
granaries are under ground, and the herds are corraled under the walls eac), 





NATUKAL MONUMENT IN MONUMENT PARK, COLORADO, 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY GURNEY. 


PHANTOM ROCK. 


night. This village has about 700 inhabitants, who never go to war if they can 
help it. They make pottery and other useful articles, and, without intercourse 
with neighboring tribes, they dwell in their castles from century to centvry, 
scarcely known to history or the world. 


VIEWS NEAK PIKE’S PEAK. 
W* give some pictures this week of the famous natural monuments in Monu- 
ment Park, near the foot of Pike’s Peak, in Colorado. The Narrow Gauge 
Railway, south from Denver, runs parallel with the mou ntains, through a succes- 
sion of park like val'eys, 
until it reaches one of the 
most charming spots on 
the continent. A magni 
ficent park, green and 
undulating, stretches for 
several miles, to the vers 
i | 1 |, foot of Pike’s Peak. 
| 1 MRL (HA i | Among the evergreen 
| \ AA \i\\| trees are hundreds of the 
IN monumental stone forma 
WW tions represented in our 
illustrations. One can 
scarcely imagine that the 
scene is a natural wilder 
ness, for it is so much 
lke an old English park. 
that he continually 
watches for the ruins of 
some baronial castle or 
ancient abbey. The mon- 
uments lend an unnatural 
picturesqueness to the 
view, while beyond and 
above all this beauty are 
solemn peaks of snow, 
marking the outlines of 
the Rocky Mountains. 
Colorado Springs, Mani 
tou,and the Natural Soda 
Fountains, are near tle 
southern gateways of this 
park; also the Ute Pass 
Cheyenne Mountain, Gar- 
den of the Gods and Chey- 
enne Cafion. 
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QUOIT-PLAYING I> 
NEW JERSEY. 
( UR illustration re} 1 
sents a match gi! 
of quoit-playing, at M« 
Laren’s Caledonia House. 
in Newark, N. J., lé 
tween Thomas Douglas. 
of that city, and Nele 
Pearson, of Philadelphia, 
for a purse of $1,000. 
The contestants began 
playing on Mendey 
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QUOIT CONTEST AT NEWARK, N. J., BETWEEN DOUGLAS AND PEARSON, 


uternoon, June 15th, and closed the game on Tues- | been prominently before the country, during the | mising patriotism, undismayed by reverses, draft | HON. THOMAS C. PLATT, M.C. 
day evening, the score standing eighty-one to sixty last few mhonths, as the chief author and champion | riots, or home enemies. Worn out by his un 5 , ; . 
six. The pitching distance was about forty-five | of the Bill to abolish moieties, revise the customs | remitting labors, he soon after went to Eu- | ‘(HE Honorable Thomas C. Platt is the present 





A ‘ fire »T <e ¢ 7 eo 97 
i feet, and the quoits weighed thirteen and a half | laws and relieve the merchants. Mr. Roberts isncw | rope. He has since repeated this visit, ex popular and efficient Rey [toh yan ng 
e pounds. Many of the spectators were Scotchmen, | serving his second term in Congress. He is the | tending his tour to Greece and Russia, from which | District of New York. This District embraces the 


id when a good shot was made friends rushed up ; Representative from Oneida, one of the richest | countries he wrote home interesting letters. He | counties of Broome, a sone eee pens mag 
a . ; ’ * th are ¢ > weal st ¢@ s sper- 
ind grasped the lucky man warmly by the hand, ; agricultural and manufacturing counties in New | has served in the Assembly of the State, and in va- | Which are among the wealthiest and most prosper 


nd congratulated him in true Scotch fashion. York State. | rious municipal offices. He was elected to Con | ous counties of the “southern tier.” . 

7 He was born in Utica, September 50th, 1827, and | gress in the Mall of i870. That body contains no Mr. Platt was born at Ow ego. on July 15th, 1833, 

is of Welsh parentage. For his education, for | member who works harder for the public weal, or | and Is now ae on ee ee 

~CyRE . ' whatever business prosperity has attended him, for | who brings to the consideration of great questions | tion was a 1e ego Ac a: mus 

\- HON. ELLIS H. ROBERTS, M. ¢ whatever political. and civic honors have been | a wider experience, a more general Saltare, a more | one of the best preparatory schools of the State. 

e ON. ELLIS H. ROBERTS is the New York , bestowed upon him, he has himself to thank. He | intelligent statesmanship, or a more unswerving in- | He was a member of the Class of 1853 of baw Col- 

3. H member of the Committee of Waysand Means | began life as a roller-boy in a printing-office. He | tegrity. He is now in the prime of an energetic | lege, New Haven, but was compelled ped shaw gt 

, ) the House of Representatives. His name has‘ learned the printing trade, saving his scanty pay manhood, held high in esteem, at home and! in his jumor year on account of serious an 
e with jealous care. After | throughout the nation. 
m a while he went up to | ‘The future undoubtedly 
i . Whitestown Seminary in| holds in store for him 
d tie daytime, working | new honors, greater 
! —— away at his printing-case | than any yet aclweved 
y at night. Thus, in time, | As an editor, Mr. Rob 
kK. he was able to present! erts has demonstrated 
n himself at the doors of | his right to the rank in 
i Yale College. He gradu- | the highest class in that 
A ated from this institution | profession. He brings 
! in 1850. leading his class. | to journalism that 
in Debt, privation and pen- | spirit and that culture 
1e ury were the price he | which are rapidly mak 


paid for the education. | ing itone of the noblest 
Coming back to Utica, | professions in this coun- 
Mr. Roberts taught for a | try. His quick percep- 
short time, when an op-' tion of what is needed 
portunity presented itself | to make a journal pop 
to obtain possession of | ular has been backed 
what is now the Utica | by enterprise in gath 
Morning Herald, This | ering news, by abil- 
journal was then a small | ity in discussing it, and 
and struggling sheet, with | by a rigid refusal to 































a most uncertain tenure | admit into the colamns 
W, upon life. Mr. Roberts | of. his paper anything 
of bent all his energy, cul- | which should pander to 
8. ture and ability to laying | a depraved taste. Jour 
ni anew the foundations of | nalism has of late years 
da the paper. He was a/| furnished Congress with 
he writer rapid, brilliant and | some of its best work- 
his shrewd. He was a busi- | ing members, Theit 
+S hess man of sagacity. | training has been such 
AY: >» He was a worker, asking | as to familiarize them 
by: Wy wo rest, never relaxing in with the whole range of 
Wy effort. For twenty years public affairs. They en- 
Yip his time was engrossed in | enter upon Congres- 
: Yi, building up the //erald, | sional duties, not green 
I WY und evlarging its field of apprentices, but thor 
Wy ; 
y Vy) usefulness. His labors oughly conversant with 
yy Y have been abundantly re- , the great questions with 
4 bY f warded. Heisthe owner which they have to 
te WY VA of a paper, than which deal. Mr. Roberts is 
sh UW . none in New York State | among* the foremost 
— YW is more firmly established, | Representatives of hi 
he Yi more respected, or more | profession in the Forty- 
ane / Yh in‘uential, third Congress. Hi 
ele Yi} During the war Mr. | keendebate oflast week 
hia, / if). mM | Roberts, through his) with Gen. Butler is fresh 
100. J AN journal, held up the arms | inthe minds of our read- 
pap of the nation in a spirit) ers. It shows his pecu 
Gey 






WON. ELLIS H. ROBERTS, ™. ¢ ff the most uncompro- | liar power. ON. THOMAS C. PLATT, M. C. 
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continued ill-health. His standing as astudent was 
high, and the scholarly tastes then formed have 
been since developed, so that, although his lite has 
been one of close attention to business pursuits, he 
is known to his intimate friends as a gentleman of 
ripe culture and varied learning. He has always 
resided at Owego, where he was for years a suc 
cessful merchant. He has been the President of 
the Tioga National Bank since its organization, and 
is also extensively engaged in lumbering in Michi- 
gan. He was County Clerk of Tioga for the term 
commencing with January, 1859, having been 
elected to the office by a majority in excess of 
that usually obtained by the candidates of his 
party even in that strong Republican District. 
Although several times suggested, and once nomi- 
nated, as the Republican candidate for Congress, 
he steadily declined such nomination, until the 
Autumn of 1872, when he w 
third Congress by a majority of 3,200 over the Hon- 
orable Milo Goodrich. The latter was the nominee 
of the combined Liberal Republican and Democratic 
Parties of the District, and had been the Represent- 
ative in the Forty-second Congress. 

Mr. Platt is a gentleman of quiet but most genial 
manners, always true to 


his convictions of duty, | 


and very earnest and efficient in his quiet but | 


usually successful support of his ideas. He is a 
leading member of the important House Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, and is universally 
respected and esteemed by his colleagues. He has 
jast been chosen by the delegation from New York 
as their member of the Republican Congressional 
Committee. 

Mr. Platt belongs to that class of educated busi- 
ness inen whose presence in our national councils is 
so essential to the proper developmeut of our varied 
farming, trading and manufacturing interests. He 
will waste little time in useless speeches, but may 
always be relied upon to promote sound legislation 
and enforce wise administration. 





GERARD MEDALS FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


HESE medals were instituted, about seven 

years ago, by the late James W. Gerard, who 
was for upwards of twenty years connected with 
the public schools of the Fifteenth and Eight- 
eenth Wards of this city as trustee or inspector. 

The object of Mr. Gerard in giving these medals, 
as expressed by him in his circular to the princi- 
vane of the five grammar-schools in those Wards, 

was to recognize the advantage of a cultivation 
of moral qualities and the development of a high- 
toned character in school-training, apart from mere 
intelectual acquirement. In his will Mr. Gerard 
made a provision for the continuance of this mam- 
festation of his interest in and regard for our pub- 
lic-school system, and the medals are to be donated 
annually, two to each graduating class, the reci- 
pients to be designated by the members of the 
class, under approbation of the principals of the 
respective schools. 

Uur illustrations are fac-similes of the medals 
donated to the grammar-schools for boys; those 
tor the girls are inscribed as given for ‘‘ amia- 
bility of deportment.’’ The form is an old one, 
selected by Mr. Gerard from one in use in 1812 in 
Columbia College. New York, as a badge of mem- 
bership of the Peithologian Society of that College, 
of which Mr, Gerare was a member. 


FUN. 
To avoip sunstroke, keep out of the boy’s way. 


Tue way to keep a fire red hot is to keep it thoroughly 
coaled. 

‘“T’w pot much for shtump spakin’,’’ declared a candi 
date at Dubuque, ‘but for honesty and capacity and 
integrity, I bate the divil.” 


Tuery have formed a ‘‘ Mean Man's Club” in Toledo 
It takes in every adult male except a man who lately 
moved there from Detroit. 

A Derxoir boy propounds the awful query: “ Which 
had you rather do, be eaten up by a tiger, or have all 
the maple sugar you can swaller *”’ 


Ir is said that the young Duchess of Edinburgh speaks 
with a slight Tartar accent. To her fond husband that 
“accent must secm the very cream of Tartar. 


' 


‘+ SPELLIN’-BOOKS roared a Nevada man when ap- 
proached by an agent. ‘No, sir; but if you've got any 
good plug tobacco I guess we kin strike a trade.” 


MILWAUKEE Wispom—‘ When you see a young couple 
late at night on the lake-bank, chewing and biting and 
eating each other, just let ‘em alone. They are only 
tooling.’ 

Dervgve has just platted a new cemetery with a race 
track around it, and now if they would only give a 
chromo to every purchaser of a lot the thing could be 
made to pay. 

A Vireria sheriff asked a murderer if he wanted to 
make a speech on the gallows, and he replied: ‘ Guess 
not: it looks like rain, and I don’t want to get wet; go 
on with the hanging.”’ 


Scunpay-scnoor, TEACHER (reprovingly) — “ Boys, do 
you know what day this is ? Street-boy— Hi, tellers! 
here’s a cove as don’t know what day this is! I guess 
he’s been out all night!” 


ENTHUSIASTIC PEDESTRIAN—‘‘ Am I on the right road 
for Stratford—Shakespeare’s town, you know? You've 
often heard of Shakespeare ?”’ Intelligent British Rus 
tic—‘' Yes; be you he?” 


Punca’s receipt for the preservation of furs is excel- 
lent : ‘* Pull out all the hairs with tweezers, and varnish 
the skin. In the Spring remove the varnish and care 
fully stick all the hairs in their old places.” 


WHENEVER you see a small boy emerging from the 
house with his left arm shading his eyes and the other 
smoothing the basement of his trowsers, it is safe t« 
arrive at the conclusion that he has been chasing 
the bootjack around his father. 


FUNERAL ORATION (by an Arkansas poker-player) 
“Gentlemen, my partner never killed a man unless he 
thought he had a reason for it, and when he stocked the 
cards it was done in the prettiest way you ever see. I'll 
shoot the man who says he hasn’t gone to heaven.” 


“How po you do, Mr. Jones?’ said a stranger, 
blandly smiling, as he entered the store of a dealer. 
‘Well, thank you,” stiffly rejoined Mr. Jones. “ You 
don’t seem to know me; I am Brown—used to live 
here,’’ said the visitor. ey beg ten thousand pardons, 
Mr. Brown,” said Jones, relaxing, and shaking hands 

cordiaily; ‘excuse me, I thought you were a drummer.” 
** So Tam.” 


Tue editor of the Columbia (S. C.) Mail with grateful 
eloquence acknowledged the receipt of a milk-punch in 
ene column, and in the next published “a Temperance 
Department.’’ Somebody has complained of his incon- 
sistency, and he explains that the “editor of the Mai! 
has nothing to do with what goes into the temperance 
colamn of his paper, nor have the gentlemen who con- 
dnet that department anything to do with what goes into 
the editor of the Mail.” 
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‘The Traveler's Guide, 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
JUNE Ist. $21 per 
week for July 


Will open week for June; 


ind August 


$28 per 


BRESLIN, PURCELL & CO., Proprietors 
For particulars apply at Metropolitan Hotel or Gilsey 
House, New York 


GILSEY HOUSE, 
NEW YORK 
Corner of BROADWAY and TWENTY-NINTH STREET, 
BRESLIN, GARDNER & CO 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
NEW YORK 
Embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue overlooking 
Madison Square from Twenty sixth to Twenty seventh 
Street. The house is kept upon the European plan 
JAS. L. MITCHELL, = { 
FRANCIS KINZLER, § 


THE WINDSOR. 


Everything which the largest experience and unlimited 
expense can produce to add to the comfort of guests can 
be found embodied in the Windsor 


Forty-sixth St, FIFTH AVENUE 
Board, $5 per day 
& WETHERBEE, 


Proprietors 


was e le cted to the Forty- | 


Proprietors, 


and Forty-seventh St 


Proprietors. 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty third to Twenty-fourth Street 
Opposite Madison Square, New York 

Broadway crosses Fifth Avenue directly in front of the 
Hotel, making the locality the most pleasant and conve 
nient in the city. The Hotel in warm weather ix the 
coolest in New York, It is near all the principal theatres 
Horse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the city 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 
(European Plan) 
SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Home of Charlies Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and other 
distinguished Literary and Diplomatic Celebrities 
965-1014 CHARLES B. FERRIN, Proprietor 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, N. Y 





LARGEST & FINEST IN THE WORLD. COST $2,500,000, 
$3, $3.50 & $4 PER DAY 
H. L. POWERS, Proprietor. 
Royat Havana Lorrery.—No better guaran- 


tee of the bonesty and fairness of the drawings in this 
celebrated Lottery can be given than the 
een in existence for ninety years, payipy all 
promontty, and having drawings pun tually on dates ad 
vertised. !n this Lottery there has never yet beer 
postponement, and so popular is the Lottery in the Islan 
of Cuba that tickets in the ordinary drawings often sell at 
a premium, and cannot be purchased for days before the 
date of drawing at the Treasury of the Lottery 

quence of the supply of tickets being exhausted. The 
grand capital prize of $100,000 has been often drawn 
by tickets sold in this country. In the last drawing of 
May 28th, the $50,000 prize came to the United States 
Full particulars of the manner of drawing, price of 
tickets, etc.. can be obtained from the agent of the 
Lottery, P. C. Devlin, Stationer, No. 30 Liberty Street, 
New York, who furnishes circulars of information gratis 
as will be seen by his advertisement in another column of 
this paper. 


n couse 


Monte Cristo Cigar Manuractory.— Po- 
HALSK!I & GuERRa, Manufacturers and Importers of Fine 
Havana Cigars. We guarantee entire satisfaction ir 
quality and price of goods. Samples sent to all parts, 
. O. D., with privilege to examine. POHALSKI & GUERRA, 
83 William Street, N 976-87 


The Best for Me 


Is that sewing-machine which I can use for hours 
together without injury, and which turns out the best 
work with the least trouble. The testimony of ladies is 
decisive on this point, and overwhelmingly in favor of the 
‘*Wileox & Gibbs ’’ sewing-machine. 977-80 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, ask your Druggist for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion, which is in every case infallible, and for his cele 
brated Comepone ang PimpLe Remepy, the great Skin 
Mepicine for Pimples. Black Heads or Flesh Worms ; or 
consult B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond 
Street, New York 968-80 


Dovcan, Manufacturer and Importer of 
Gent’s Hats, 102 Nassau St., corner af Ann, N. Y. 968-80 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 


N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographie 
Materials. First Premium at Vienna tf 


Hoover's world-renowned Chromos. Sold 
by Dealers evervwhere. Acknowledged to be the finest 
chromos published. J. Hoover, Publisher of Fine Chromos, 


No. 1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 955-80 


if you want the best ‘ Elastic Truss” for rupture, or 
best “ Elastic Stockings’ for enlarged veins, e#c., write 
to Pomeroy & Co., 744 Boentuny, x. Y. tf 
JOHN RORBACH, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


TRUNKS TRAVELING BAGS, ETC.,, 
No. 521 Broadway, 


St. Nicholas Hote! Stores, 
FACTORY, NEWARK, N. J 
Particular atteution given to Trunks for ae 
travel, el. 178-90 


New York. 


KIT CARSO by his comrade, D. W. 

y PETERS, U. 8. A., the only 

Authentic and Authorized "ite published; 600 pages ; 

beautifully illustrated. Agents wanted everywhere. 20,000 
already sold. Circulars of all our works free 

tf Address, DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 








PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Man'f's (o.. 


MANUFACTURERS of WOOD CARPETING. 
942 BROADWAY. 
SEND STAMP FOR DESIGNS. 
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fact that it has | 
prizes | 


(Jury 4, 1874 


JACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE TO. ld, C 
CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA, via PANAMA A t 
RATES OF PASSAGE (including all necessaries for the rno ons ad € 0., 
rip): New York to San Pranciocs, O60, Stes, ox Sim BROADWAY. Cor, 19th ST., N.Y. 
currency. San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. San 
bye sco to Hong Kong, $200, gold | 
umers leave Pier 42, North River, N. Y., as follows 
cry OF PANAMA, Capt. C. C. Lima, June 27, at 12 DRESS 
noon Freight and way passengers only . 
ACAPULCO, Capt. J. M. Dow, Tuesday, July 7, at 12 noon » » : LOVE nah IES 
HENRY CHAU. CEY, Commodore A, G,. Gray, July 18, ] ARIS N \ oe | ° 
, at 12 noon ; ' nt \LGERINES, MEXICAINES, and WHITE SATIN ST 
WXtra steamers for freight and way passengers will be PARS » Seaside Cox es 
dispatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may BAREGES, for Seaside Costum 
} require. STEAMERS LEAVE SAN FRANCISCO PARIS PRINTED JACONETS and ORGANDIES 
JAPAN and CHINA as follows 
, 640 06 saeeseewed July 11 tad ee , eee en ; i 
GREAT REPUBLI Sere _... dune 27. GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT FOR 
And every alternate Saturday For freight or passage 
or further inftormation apply il Coinpany 8 Ottice » on HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 
wharf foot of Canal Street, N.Y. H. J. BULLAY, Super In Balbriggan, Silk, Lisle Thread and Merino 


Dayron, Freight Agent 


intendent, G. H 
tf RUFUS HATCH, Managing Director. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS & CUFFS, 


Readymade and to order. FLANNEL TRAVELING 


| PEOPLE’S LINE FOR ALBANY 


SHIRTS, LINEN and SILK HDKFS., SCARFS, TIES 
One of the splendid boats of this line KID GLOVES, LISLE THREAD, and SILK GLOVES, Eu 
. om , , ; Kte., and all other articles in this line at LOWEST 
DREW, ST. JOHN, or DEAN RICHMOND, MARKET PRICE. 


will leave Pier 41 N. R., foot of Canal Street, at 6 p.m - _ 
| daily (Sundays excepted), connecting at Albany with all . : . 
} railroad lines West, North and last Returning, leaving Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants 
Albany at 7 p.in., daily (Sundays excepted), or on the 
wrival of all evening trains from Sharon, saratoga| FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Springs and the West 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX t der, at short notice. 
Tickets can be had at the office on the dock ; also at DDI TI SSEAUX to order, a HOFS Toes 


944 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; and | BOYS’ SUITS, in Linen, Duck and Cloth 
sSaguyage checked to destination Freight received until HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR, of every description, for 
our of dep e tf | 
the | ir of partur { : LADIES and CHILDREN 
THE 


Sun and Rain Umbrellas and Parasols. 
Mounting done to order in Ivory and Silver 





| 


ST.,N. ¥. 
80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 


Giilsey House Bouquet. 


STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 


‘LORD & TAYLOR, 


Sole Agents for the U. Ss. 














' SIM.D.K EHOE 
MANUFACTURER 


WO | 


| Replete with all the NOVELTIES suitable for LIGHT and 
DEEP BLACK. 
BROADWAY, CUR, 19th 
FIFT OUR COMBINATION PROS- > 
PECTUS represents FIFTY differ. 
ent BOOKS wanted in every Family. ™/M 
BOOKS Best thing ever tried). Our Grand 2 
Deve Combination represents “4 
a Ge rman, Protestant and Catholic— 
the finest and most salable ever offered 
to the American People. Send for full =e 
particulars to JOHN E. POTTER wy 
BIBLES *::.'s: © 
GENTS. Best Goods, Lowest Prices, Largest Com 
A missions ; all staple Novelties. Call or send for 
Circular, National Novelty Co., 301 Broadway, N. Y 
978 81 
\ G L | S Wi shod in ENGLISH CH AN AGENTS READ—One Canvasser made $240 
NEL Shoes All ladies in one week. Samples sent free to all Ad 
insist on having them. | dress, W. H. CHICHESTER, 267 Broadway, N.¥ 976-79 
CH NNEE They show a dark line . 
iround the sole near the 
edge. They never weu ed hey wear longer, and {ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT. —At home, Male or Fe 
Particulars and valuable sample sent free. Address, with 
4 . la man ry ) 6c. return stamp, C. Koss, Williamsburgh, N.Y. 
SHEETS O8 | ceceaepec-atnierentenmsenie=n 
‘ ’ a 
CHOICE 
/ Y ‘ 4 
MUSIC, *~| 
Why throw away money on high-priced Music? Any | 
One Dollar all booksellers, and can be ordered | 
through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue, | 
Agemis wanted Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, my | 


VE distinct’ BIBLES—English @ 
& CM., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. fH 
PETTY 7. La 
cost no more 978-79 male, $30a weck warranted. No capital required 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of | 
974-86 439 3d Ave., New Yor 


Sold b 


ITH St.6 Se 








FIRE 








j | The VENETIAN WAR- 
The Best Quality BLER imitates perfectly all the 
AND \ different Birds and Animals, 10 cts 


The VANISHING CARD—a card that will appear 


and disappear at the pleasure of the performer—a won 


LOWEST PRICE. 


SEND FOR Ly ¥ od 1 ATED | derful illusion, 15 cts. The BLACK ART; or. Magi: 

PRICE- Made Fasv—a book giving over 10) of the b st and latest 

tricks with cards, coins, sleight-of-hand, ete., a wondertul 

8 PARSELLS, 36 Tol Street, book, 25 cts.; or the three post paid by mail. 35 cts. Ad 
New York. dress, oO lr. MARTIN, Box 90, Hoboken, N. J 978-80 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 


827 & 329 Sixth Awenue and Twenticth St., 
IMPORTERS OF 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 


Reduction of 25 per cent. on all Straw Goods. 
SRICAN CHIP HATS, $1.20. 250 cases of FINE MIIl.AN ROUND HATS & BONNETS 
LEGHORN HATS, $1.25 to $2.75. NEAPOLITAN HATS, $1 to $1.25 
RIiBpBon s. 
Finest Quality in GROS-GRAIN : No. 5, all Silk, 12c. per yard. No. 9, all silk, 16c. per yard. 
per yard. Large lot of Nos. 12 and 16 GROS-GRAIN at 10c, per yard. 


SA SEX RIBBON Ss. 
FINE ROMAN SASH RIBBONS, 6, 7, and 8 inches in width. 7-inch all silk GROS-GRAIN, 85c. per yard, all colors 
7 and 8-inch Black GROS-GRAIN, $1 and $1.25. 200 dozen ROMAN SASHES, 24, yards, $2 
SOFT SILK SASHES. SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 
mA CES. 
SPANISH LACES, SPANISH LACE SCARFS, GUIPURE LACES, GUIPURE LACE SCARFS, COLORED CLUNY 
LACES, THREAD NETS, LACE VEILS. MADE-UP RUFFLINGS, LACE 
CAPES, LACE TIES, CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 
We manufacture all our own Lace Goods. 
FINE FRENCH FTEOWERS, 
100 CARTONS OF FRENCH ROSES AT 50c. SPRAY. OSTRICH TIPS, FANCY FEATHERS. 
BTA DIES’ TIES. 
NEW FANCY TIES, WHITE SILK TIES, EMBROIDERED TIES. 1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES at 25c. 
All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest SPRING SHADES. 


O'NEILL'S, 327 & 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth St. 


M FONT PEN 


WARREN WARD & C0, 
With Capillary Feeder. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FURNITURE. Patented, Feb. 10th, 1874. 
Glass handle contains the 


Large variety of : 
in : Ink. Ordinary gold or 
ay A steel pens used. Ink 


FURNITURE. ; 
DECORATIONS. &c. entirely under the 
. writer’s control ; 


which are being offered | | +3, 20 hours 


and easily 
filled. 





CHIP HATS, “ _ AM 
to $2.75 


No. 12, all silk, 2d 


, all shades 
A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 














Just the 
thing for con 
tinuous writers of 
every class, and his 
no equal as a pocket 
pen, always ready for use. 
Prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price, $3. Discount to 
dealers. H. B. Latourette & Co., 
7 Murray St., New York. 


at 
a I, “i LOW 
PR 


‘COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 


70 A WEEK to Agents sure. Four New Patents 
J. D. Nwssirt, Foxboro’, Mass. 976-83 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue) 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP 





Au Bon Marche 


NOUVEAUTES. | 





Rue du Bac, 135 & 137; Rue de Sevres, 18, 20, 22, 
& 24; and Rue Velpeau, 


PARIS. 


THE 


GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 
Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. 


Acknowledged to be the Most Worthy of the Sign of the 
House by the Quality and Real Bon Marche 
of Every Article Sold. 


Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-known Establish 
ment, which is well patronized by all Americans abroad, 
and where they will find the most complete assortment of 


SILK, SATINS, 


And Every Description of Dress Goods. 
_ LACE, LINGERIE, CLOAKS, etc., ete. 


973-80 





LAST CHANCE. 
SHORTEST ROUTE TO FORTUNE! 
$100,000 FOR ONLY $2.50 


At a public meeting of the citizens of Leaven 
worth, it was resolved to postpone the drawing of 
the Grand Gift Concert in aid of a Juvenile Reform 
School, until Jume 30, 1874, at which time 
40.000 prizes, amounting to $450,000, will be dis 
tributed among the ticket. holders 

One Prize guaranteed in every package of 11 
tickets. Single Tickets, $2.50; 5 for $12; 11 for 
$25. But few tickets left; and as our sales are 
rapid, purchasers should order at once. Any money 
arriving too late will be returned. Good, reliable 
Agents wanted everywhere. For full particulars, 
address, Simon ABELES, Leavenworth, Kan 

976 790 











I OOKING-GLASSES. 

4 
EACH WEEK. Agents wanted; parti: 
ulars free. J. Wort & Co., St. Louis, Mo 


W. A. WILLARD, 177 Canal Street, New York. tf 

976-79 

STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 
Diploma Awarded 
by the American In- 
stitute each year, A. W. 
Thomas, patentee and man 
ufacturer, for the Lightest 
Stroneest and most com 
fortable Bustle—the Stan 


dard Lotta—that can be 
every style of dress. 


Sizes 1 sit 
Wholesale Depots, 
91 White Street, New York, 


Wor, 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring-Beds, Etc., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 


965-77 


THE GREAT AMERICAN COFFEE POT 
Champion of the World. 


Perfection in the art of mak 
ing coffee at last attained 
This household wonder makes 
coffee by steam and boiling 
water combined ; it never 
boils over, makes its own hot 
water, dves its own dripping, 
and in the shortest time on 
record distills coflee as clear 
as amber, extracts all its 
strength, and retains all its aromatic and nutritious prop 


Retail at Wholesale prices. 











erties. The only perfect working collee-pot ever offered 
to the publi Family size. copper bottoms and wire 
| gauze strainers, 1 gal, $3; 3 qts., $2.75; 2 qts., $2.50; 
1 qt., $2.25 ; sent to any address on receipt of price. Tin 
bottoms, 50 cents less. Coflee and Tea Urns, plain or 
nickle plated, furnishe hotels and saloons to order. 


Royalty stamps for sale to manufacturers. 

for illustrated circular and terms 

DE WITT C. BROWN & CO., 
737 Broadway, New York City. tf 


FOR HEMORRHOIDS OR PILES 
BUCKEYE SALVE 


Is the only infallible specific, whether of long standing 
or recent origin, internal or external, whether attended 
with Prolapsus, Hemorrhage or Obstruction, Itchings, 
Warts and Eruptions of the lower end of the bowels, and 
all diseases of the Rectum, and all by external applica 
tion. Price $1 per bottle. Can be sent by mail 


W. B. WIGGS, Sole Agent, 346 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Send stamp 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$525,000 drawn every 17 davs, commencing January 
Sth, 1874 
OD PEO OE ose osebsccessatee «sees $100,000 
RN ORs 6ccee kkeutens hosse0eteuases 50,000 
DNs 556 :45dske a teeneansies esata 25,000 
i rere rer ere 10,000 
er ee ern eee 5,000 


897 other Prizes, amounting to $100,000. Information 
furnished; orders filled; circulars sent free on applica 
tion. Spanish Bank Bills and Governments purchased. 
Prices greatly reduced. Whole Tickets reduced to $20. 
TAYLOR & CW., Bankers, 11 Wall St, New York. 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


271° 


JAS. T. ALLEN & CO. — 


Furniture Manufacturers. 
BEST QUALITY! LOWEST PRICES! 


IMMENSE STOCK! 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS! 


You will find the above correct by examining the contents of our extensive 


Warerooms, Nos. 185 & 187 Canal St., N.Y. 


Magic for the Parlor | 


Send a stamp for 8-page Price List, or 25c. for 120-page 
beautifully illustrated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, etc. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 960-79 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in the 
Head and Back.—A Sufferer’s experience and means | 
of self-cure given in a pamphiet. Mailed free by Dr. JoHn 
M. DaGNaLt, 11 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 














That splendid New Field Game, which created such ap ex 
citement at Newport, Long Branch, and elsewhere, last 
season, will be brought out this Spring, in sets of 8 differ 
ent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12.50, $25, $50, 


$100, $250, $500, $1,000. As this beautiful game cannot 
be described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated 
catalogue containing rules and full description, free, to 
any one, on application. WEST & LEE, GAME CO., 
Worcester, Mass 960-85 


] ! 
Magic Photographs! 
Wonderful! Curious! Amusing! 
25 cents a package; 5 assorted packages $1; one 
dozen assorted packages $2. Sent to any address, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. Address 
PUZZLE COMPANY, 
755 Broadway, New York. 





A MONTH TO AGENTS 


975-87 
$20 to sell the IMPROVED *“ HOME SHUTTLE” 
SEWING MACHINE, the only practical 


low-priced ‘+ Lock Stitch’’ Sewing-Machine ever invented 


Address Jounson, CLakk & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, lll.; Louisville, Ky., or 


St. Louis, Mo. 977-86 


7 A Month to Agents. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. [946-97 














Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 


Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. 


Terms and Catalogues free. 
tf! KE. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, N. Y, 


A SUCCESSFUL SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 


Wonders of the World. 


Five Hundred Large Quarto Pages. One Thousand 
Splendid Illustrations. 
This book has merit, and is selling everywhere 


45,000 Copies have been Sold! 





975-8leow 


3 Yankee Boys Afloat! 
3 Yankee Boys Afloat! 
3 Yankee Boys Afloat! 


Commodore Ah-Look, of New Bedford, 


Commenced in No. 8 of 


The Young American. 


801 Race Street, Philiadelphia, ; 











Such is the announcement we have to make in order to 
comply with the urgent demand of the many thousand 
readers of ‘‘THe YouNG AMERICAN,’”’ who, some time ago, 
had the pleasure of reading “3 YANKEE Boys.” The 
Commodore is a great favorite with our young Ameri- 
cans, who write to us that they must have more of his 
charming stories. Therefore, in order to comply, we 
make this announcement, that 


3 Yankee Boys Afloat! 


Has just commenced in No, 8 of 


The Young American. 


Boys, tell all of your friends about the New Con- 
tinued Story, and remember the Number is 8. 


FRANK LESLIE, 





537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


The new edition of 5,000 will be ready for delivery to 
our agents, Monday, April 6th, and thereafter we will keep 
a full supply. 

Our canvassers, and bock agents generally, will send 
in their orders at once, and continue the canvass for this 
book. 

50,000 More Copies can be Sold 
"This Season! 


Address, for termns, territory and outfit, 


United States Publishing Co., 


13 University Piace, New York 





NOW READY, 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


The large Cartoons are Butler's wonderful 
feat of SITTING ON TWO STOOLS; 
also the Pennsylvania CENTENNIAL ; a 
magnificent series of Silhouettes on the 
most thrilling subject of the day ; besides 
nearly fifty other Illustrations of great 
fun and piquant importance. There are 

also sixteen pages of the most brilliant 

and original humorous reading, by the 
first writers of the day. The Illustra- 
tions are all original—not transfers 
from English Pictorials, but designed and 
drawn by American artists of the highest 
reputation. 

For Sale by all Newsdealers. 





EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH’S riven HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 
For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) K c GOODRICH (205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
aa~ Price, Only One Dollar.-@a § Th, Us (103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Imwemtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 





DR. ROGERS’ 


Vegetable Worm Syrup 


A brave man may suffer pain, when inflicted upon him- 
sels, heroically ; but he 


CANNOT SEE HIS CHILD SUFFER. 


There is no other malady, incident to childhood, that is 
accompanied with more indescribable wretchedness to 
the little sufferers than that 


PRODUCED BY WORMS; 


and when the parent fully comprehends the situation he 
will not delay a moment in securing the most prompt and 
efficient remedies to insure the expulsion of the intruders. 
This remedy may be found in 


DR. ROGERS’ VEGETABLE 
WORM SYRUP. 


Please bear in mind that 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP is the reliable preparation. 
ROGERS’ WORM S\RUP is a palatable preparation 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP is liked by children. 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP positively destroys worms. 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP leaves no bad effects. 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP is highly recommended by phy 
sicians, and is unquestionably the BEST WORM SYRUP 
IN THE WORLD. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by all Druggists 
JOHN F, HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
979-82 


WORKING CLASS Male or Female, $30 a 
P| week ; employment at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions and valu 
able package of goods sent by mail on receipt of six cents. 
Address, M. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 969-81 





PoRTa BILITY combined 
with great power in FIELD. 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and 
general outdoor day and night double 
m perspective glasses; will show ob 
===? jects distinctly at from two to six 
= miles. Spectacles and Eve Glasses 
“of the greatest transparent power, 
to strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis- 
tressing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent bv 
inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 
Broadway, N. Y tf 





967-79-eow 


Imitation Gold Watch 

This metal has all the brilliancy and 
durability of Gold. Prices $15, $20 aud 
$25 each, Ladies’, Gents’ and Boys’ 
sizes, Patent Levers, Huuting Cases and 
Chronometer Balance, equal in appear- 
ence and for time to Gold Watches. 
Chains from $2 te $12 each. All the 
Jatest styles of Jewelry at one-tenth the 
Gost of gold. Goods sent ©. 0. D., by 
express; by ordering six you get 
one free. Send postal order, and we will send tho goods free of 
expense. Send Stamp for our Iliustrated Circular. Address, 
COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, 
New York City. 


$52 $2 


0 A MONTH made honestly with Stencil and Key 
Check outfits. Catalogue and samples free 
S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. (967-1018 





per day at home. Terms Free. Address, 
Gxo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
962-1013. 





| {2 SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 


$10. R.L Wovrcort, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
61-82" 


West Side Storage Warehouses, 
593, 634, 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pianos, 
Baggage, and other family property. All goods placed in 
separate rooms. Most extensive, responsible and accom- 
modating establishment in the United States. Cartage, 
freightage and other expenses advanced wheu required, 
All orders by post or otherwise promptiv executed, 
R. TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Office, 593 Hudson 
Street, near West Twelfth Street. 946-97 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 
HESE Baths are the largest and most 


complete in this City. They combine the best fea- 
tures of the two most noted and valuable systems of 
bathing—the Russian and Turkish. The Russian, in the 
application of vapor, and the manner of cleansing the 
skin, together with a series of douches and plunges, thus 
effecting relaxation and reaction, producing a powerful 
and invigorating effect; the Turkish, in the luxurious 
shampooing of the whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve.such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature a8 to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 





e HOURS OF BATHING: 
From7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P. M. 
Bingle Bath. ...ccccce cececes casceccccces $1.00 
WEE WOMIOEE, 00000 0c0000s ceeenssesesecoses 5.00 
PREONUED TUOMOUE. «op cndncee coceseverseces 10.00 
Quarterly Subscriptions. ...........+..04+- 15.00 


EACH WEEK to active AGENTS. Some- 
thing new and reliable. Write at once. COW- 
GILL & CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 974 81 





GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, $34 a 

week, or $100 forfeited. To persistent workers 
more. Valuable samples free. Address, F. M. Rerp, Eighth 
Street, N.Y. 958-1009 





Prize Picture sent free! An 

The TOLL-GATE ! ingenicus gem. 50 objects to 

find! Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
974-1025 


Elinor’s Chase, 
W. O. STODDARD. 


A startling Indian story, full of wonderful events, ad- 
ventures and escapes out West. 

Every lover of good serial reading should commence 
with this story, which will only appear in No. 477 of 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Chimney Corner. 


Issued July 6th. 





ANOTHER BRILLIANT NOVEL, 
ENTITLED: 


“Who will Save Her?” 


WATTS PHILLIPS, 


lately commenced in this great Family Paper—Fran« 
Les.iz’s CHIMNEY CorNER—is most brilliantly written 

From the commencement to the finish the novel is of 
an intensely interesting character. 

Besides the above two splendid continued Stories, 
there will be found many Sketches of Travels, Scenes 
in Foreign Countries, Biographies, Self-made Men, 
Short Stories, Games, Puzzles, etc., etc.—making Frank 
LesLix’s CHIMNEY CORNER the acknowledged American 


FAMILY PAPER, 
Single Copies, 10c. each. Subscription, $4 a Year. 


Address— 


FRANK LESLIE, 





537 Pearl Street, N.Y. 





“Jack Harkaway Out West Among the Indians!” 


Will commence in No. 404 of Frank Leslie’s ‘* Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly,’ issued July 7th. 
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UNION ADAMS & CO 


ed on MONDAY 


Stylish Neckwear, 


Hosiery & Gloves, 


UNDERWEAR, 


BATHING- DRESSES 


SPANISH SANDALS, 


‘Turkish Towels, 


And many New Goods not to nd elsewhere 
Le) 


hu Lbigue Vesigus 


637 teendwes, 





JUST RECEIVED, 


Elegant Assortment 


Neck Dressing 
FANCY HOSIERY. 
WHITE DUCK VESTS. 


Also, the Celebrated 


PATENT FASHIONED DRAWERS, 


LINEN, JEAN and ANGOLA Flannel 
THE BEST FITTING ITRAWERS MADE e 


EK. ae NEWELL, 


727 BROADW CORNER WAVERLY PLACE 


CALENBERG, VAUPEL & co's Masonic Relief Association 


CELEBRATED 
Woung America anc & graffe 


PIANOS. 


10 UNION SQUARE anp 335 WEST c6th STREET, N, yY. 


973-80-0 





EE BALL I 


LUBS send for my illustrated price list of uniforms, 
etc., before purchasing elsewhere. 3oat Clubs 


rowing and Yachting Suits a specialty 
WARD B. SNYDER, 60 Nassau St. 


976 79-0 


The Last Chance 


FOR 


AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GiFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


OF KENTUCKY. 
JULY Sist, 1874. 





1isT OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift.........seeeeeee es $250,000 


One Grand Cash Gift..........e002-+-- 100,000 

One Grand Cash Gift.........eeeeeee0+- 75,000 

One Grand Cash Gift. ....ccceeeeeceeees 50,000 

Ge Gre COG Gili cdc oc ccccccccesces 24,000 

4 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each.......... 100,000 

10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each.......... 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each.......... 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, BOO COON. ccccccese 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4.000 each......20.. 100.000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 each......... 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2.000 each.......... 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1.000 each........ 100,000 

240 Cash Gifts 900 CaCH.... cece. 129.000 

600 Cash Gifts, An, EO 50,000 

19,009 Cash Gifts, a. 050,000 

Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, «JI Cash.... $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 

WES SUOMI os wc cesic cae cccccccececes $50.0) 

AMES Do's on sencaccesgiovececsoes 25.00 

TOMER. OF CAG COUPON. 22.0. cccsccceccs 5.00 

it Ww CED EI ocak} 6ctdpecccesecs 500.00 

oR MUROEN GO. ccc ccccccccercccccccece 1,000.00 


For - Tieke ts or Information, addre 


THOS. E. BRANILETTE, 


Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., or 


THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 


699 Broadway, N. Ke 
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MASONIC. 


SECOND AND LAST 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT '"OS!ERY & MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


IN AID OF THE 


OF NORFOLK, VA., 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 3, 1874, 


Under authority of a special Act ot the Vi 
lature, passed March 8th, 187 


rginia Le 


50,000 TICK ETS—6,000 CASH GIFTS, 


$250,000! 


To be Given Away!! 


A NEW FEATURE, TO WIT: A Prize 
one ol every ten consecutive numbers 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


ONE GRAND CASH GIFT OF......... $30,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT OF......... 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT OF......... 20,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT OF,........ 10,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT OF.. eas 5,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT OF......... 2.500 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT OF......... 2,000 
15 Cash Gifts of oe eocsasee 15,000 
28 Cash Gifts of 500 « Pe i 14.000 

3 Cash Gifts of 250 each......... 10,750 

79 Cash Giits of SO ON eevscecee 11,850 
250 Cash Gifts of 100 each...... 25.000 
578 Cash Gifts of 50 each...... 28.900 
5,000 Cash Gifts of fl. eee 50,000 
6,000 CASH GIFTS, avgregating........#250,000 

PRICE OF TICKETS. 

We Be a58 6.0.0 05. 0.ne-wened as00ecccceQ eran 
gg BR eee ee er re 5.00 
IOS TIGR ONG a n6:5.61 500s cop cees seevesse 2.50 
11 Whole or 22 Half Ti KOUS TORK « .ocsccce 100,00 


No Discount on less amount, 





NO INDIVIDUAL BENEFITS. 


Thic Concert is strictly for MASOWIC purposes, and 
wil. be conducted with the same liberality,,hone:ty and 
fairness which characterized the first enterprise. 


JOHN L. ROPER, Pres’t. 

For Tickets and Circulars giving full information, app! 

to the Home Office, NORFOLK, VA., or the Branch Otti 
of the Association, (Room, 25,5 78 & 89 BBOADWAY, 

NEW YORK CITY. 

HENRY V. MOORE, Cecretary. 
N.B.—Tickets entitled to Gifts not exceeding One Hun 
dred Dollars, if purchased, directly or indirectly, at the 
New York Branch, will be paid there, on presentation 
without charge, for thirty days from the fifth day after 
the drawin 


0 


Printing Presses. 20%" 
ay Bae :, %|$11 in ie Bs 


ness Men ae the ir own Printing and Ad. 
Boys and | Amate urs have delight- 





Ri: a am > ae. ent ar 4 money making. Send stamp 
AGELSIO" « for circular, « etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KEL SE 4 re ©v., Meriden, Conn. 
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Tarrant’s [iferveseent Neltzer 


Seuaranteed to | 


LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, (Jury 4, 1874, 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 


is 
ted Sti 


58, 000 


er obtained the samo 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
i e EGE 4 al EAINS 


Wholesale Warchouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


RAVEL. 


. . . » 1? 
having a comfortable time. ITis ne j.vors 


lo not ive. 


STOMACH IS WRONG. 


ALL IS WRONG. 





Aperient, 


Centaur, (pronounced Cenetor), half horse and half mai 


rect p that organ, gently expels all morbid matte . : wh 
séihin i Gineiitha antieitey ic id sland awe: rhe world-wide fame of the **CENTAUR LINIMENTS 
is due to their marvelous cures in both hemispheres 
OuD BY ALL DRU GGests. 979-500 There is no pain which these Liniment ot relieve, 
. no swelling they will not subdue, nor lamene they will 
not cure This ji trong langua ! t is true, No 
family or stock-owner can afford t e without Centaur 
Liniment White Wrapper for family use ; the Yellow 
Wrapper for animal Pr.ce, 50 cts.; large bottles, $1.00, 


iJ.WeEJOHNS FON, g 
260 GRAND STREET, NEW.YOR 


J. B. Rosz & Co., 53 Broadway, New York, 


REMOVAL. 
Six fine DRESSSHIRTS, of Wamsutta XX, for $13.50. THE REMINCTON 

Six eae iediee Gieteta of ates ape “e* ‘wees 3 
A peed will be sameaaeed be catnited tax tallowis g SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


measurements in inches: Size of collar worn; measuri rE 
’ , IAVE REMOVE yu NEW 8TO! 
from centre of Shoulder along arm to knuckle of smal! . Ry Wy Saas Sees ee Oren 


inger; around Chest, Waist and Wrist. Statenumberot No.6 South Madison Square, New York, 
Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals or Buttons; style of Cuff. > . 
ar NDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS at popular prices.” Gharts Ant Setery), 


ONE DOOR FROM BROADWAY, 973-tfo 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 

















ROYAL SAXON 


rip ga every 17 days—next drawings, June 13th 


id 3 _ COVERNMENT LOTTERY 
| S2 ?p rizes, amounting to..............$450,000 At Leipsic, Germany. 
: Prise WE c4dyik ds dscns s¥anecss ee 100,000 tickets. r 50,009 prizes, 
*rize of, Gessebesese pe ednea we 50,000 
| ated e aaa tn caer es 25,000 | HAVANA LOTTERY 
1 Prize of. ince etesenta. ae 


THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P, 0. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York. 878-90 


2 Prizes of "$5,000 en RR ARE ee Res Feed 10,000 

10 Prizes of $1,000 each .............. 10,000 

89 Prizes of $500 each........ce0000- 44,500 

655 Prizes of $300 each......... ....... 196,500 

Whole tickets reduced to $20—parts in proportion. 
Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 


NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 

sale and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer aid 143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU ST, 

en ST en PANTS TO onDe, eo 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 

Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. 


Black Cloth Suits to Measure. ° 





PHOTOGRAPIIER, 


From 872 Broadway, 
has removed to his 
NEW BUILDINGS, 
= at ae Square, 

3 , 1 door from 


Wy way ¥. [968-800 


pre Parties desiring to celebrate July 4th in a 


BriLLiaNt and SaFB manner, always use | 


H The Old Reliable, Extra Large 


Excelsior Fireworks !! 8 
DETWILLER, STREET & 0OO,, K 
THE VEW SHONING i) i ORG AN E Manufacturers, No. 9 Dey St., N.Y, 5 


We call attention to this mn as x new; 
wu witentase what arto wt bees s+ QHOMELS PATENTED SUSPENDED 
SHIP'S BERTH. 








| 


cial loud tone, also many stops, a great variety of music 
can be produced on it It is well adapted to a Parlor or 
small Church, e “a2 , 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. To Tourists and Trave'ers generally. and to Ship builders, 

Ship ¢ owners, Steams _ Lines, YVachtmen and Owners 0 


vessels on our lakes; and also lo Capitalists and ali 
B. SHONINGER & CO interested in the revival of Ship building and the reap- 
°) pearance of our mercantile mar ine: 
NE ITA yEN, Cc aid NN. . 
=, bd Bh _ The undersigned is now prepared to fulfill orders for 


I. A. Coomen’s invention. His BERTH is an absolute 
) . F e 2 : 
| $1 Par E P gt pli gal ¥s Ly me a a >) preventive of sea-sickness when the eyes of the occu 


| O77 Seowo 








pant are closed, or the room is vailed from sight. 
Specimen Berths, adapted to the most costly state-room 
= : and suitable to any taste, are now on exhibition. Apply to 
SEC. on = a2 Ly A iP 
OCe Wine! T. S. DICK, 


ee On. 5 5 @ 0 on | & co. HOoCcK WINES, 
Journu Freres t W | Central Park Boat Factory, 
dik oe AR Ole e1 io 168 Eckford Street, Greenpoint Brooklyn. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
Organs & Melodeons. 














